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Tourism, Trade, and 
Globalisation: Impacts on 

Biodiversity - A one act play 



EQUATIONS, 2009 



Keynote presentation for the session on Tourism Trade Globalisation: Impacts on Biodiversity, at the 
International Conference "Conserving Biodiversity in a Globalising India 17-19 February 2009 Bangalore 
on the occasion of BNHS 125th year 



We present this overview in three parts: 

Scene 1: Setting the Stage: interrogating the assumptions, myths and realities of globalisation 

Scene 2 Writing the Script: exploring the trends in conservation ideology and its implications 

Scene 3 Enter Tourism: examining how tourism - which is emblematic of globalisation - plays 
its part in this drama - its overt and covert agendas and their implications on biodiversity 
and people's rights 

Finally, Curtains: raises some of the dilemmas, questions and challenges for conservation 
researchers, policy makers, international financial and other global institutions, international and 
national NGOs and the industry. 



Scenel 

Setting the Stage: interrogating the assumptions, myths and realities of 

globalisation 

Globalisation is by no means a recent phenomenon or idea, but what is worth focusing on is its modern 
avataar- the advance of neoliberal capitalism or corporate globalisation. Naomi Klein 1 , a vocal and 
articulate critic of globalisation observed that "the past 30 years has been witness to the most 
extraordinarily successful liberation movement of our time - the global movement of the elite and 
wealthy to liberate themselves of all constraints and shackles in order to accumulate unprecedented 
levels of wealth". These shackles have been of taxes, environmental regulations, trade unions and 
other forms of organisation, capital controls, trade barriers, and publicly owned and controlled services. 

This liberation project, she says, has relied on some core ideas (myths) that have been propagated 
with remarkable dexterity and efficiency to serve their purpose: 

1 . That capitalism and democracy are inseparable - in fact two faces of a coin 

2. That the private sector is inherently more efficient/effective than government/publicly managed 

3. Wealth created /accumulated at the top does trickle down 

4. (Even if all the above fail) Anyway there is no alternative! 

Neo-liberal theory best exemplified by the economist Milton Friedman takes the view that individual 
liberty and freedom can best be protected and achieved by an institutional structure, made up of strong 
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private property rights, free markets, and free trade. The implication of that is that the state should not 
be involved in the economy too much, but should instead use its power to preserve private property 
rights and the institutions of the market and promote those on the global stage if necessary. The well 
known Marxist geographer David Harvey described how neo-liberalism functions by redistributing wealth 
through a process of "capital accumulation by dispossession", rather than generating wealth through 
processes of accumulation such as by the expansion of wage labour. In India as well, with the steady 
increase in business's economic and political power over the past 30 years we can see how this 
neoliberal (market-can-do-it-all) ideology has become firmly entrenched in establishment thought and 
practice - in think-tanks, the Planning Commission, academic institutions and in global bodies. 

Classical free trade theory goes like this: when an economy opens up to the rest of the world it gets the 
opportunity to specialise in areas in which it has a comparative advantage. Needs that are not efficiently 
met through domestic production activity are satisfied through imports. The question however is what 
the consequences are for economic, social and environmental sustainability - do economic, social and 
environmental indicators improve over time in a sustainable manner along with growth in trade? 

That "free trade is good" is at the heart of neo-liberal economics and one of its best sold myths. Ha- 
Joon Chang, the articulate heterodox economist, in his book "Bad Samaritans 2 ", provides persuasive 
arguments about the damage that myths about free trade have and continue to do to developing 
country economies. He notes that virtually all successful, developed countries since the Second World 
War, initially succeeded through nationalistic policies using protection, subsidies and government 
intervention. A process he describes as "kicking away the ladder they climbed on", they now impose 
free trade and neoliberal policies on developing countries, while this is not the method by which they 
reached developed status themselves! 

Furthermore, it must be recognised that free trade theory is about economic efficiency of resources in 
the short run and does not really base itself on or promise to deliver economic development. This is a 
rather fundamental drawback. It may therefore maximise consumption in the short run, but is not the 
best way to develop a countries economy in the long run. The developing countries, on the other hand, 
are being persuaded to specialise in labour-intensive production (because that is where their comparative 
advantage lies) without any concrete proposals on how to increase capital, skills and technology, 
which is the basis for their real and continued growth which is distributive in terms of increased living 
standards. Chang argues, for instance, that the current emphasis to get rich countries to liberalise their 
agriculture as a way to help poorer countries, is faulty as it fails to see that the quid pro quo is for the 
poor countries to dismantle foreign investment controls, reduce tariffs, and dismantle protection and 
subsidies and domestic regulation. These policy instruments are far more central and strategic for poor 
countries' long term development and should not be bartered away. 

So, what has all this to do with the topic at hand - conservation and biodiversity? With the advance of 
neoliberal corporate globalisation, the greatest causality has been the shrinking of democratic space to 
influence domestic policy. In the rush for greater liberalisation and greater "growth" the key casualtieshave 
been environmental deregulation and the indiscriminate use and abuse of natural resources for the 
benefit of a few to the detriment of us all. Furthermore, what has been paid less attention to is the 
extent to which the neo-liberal project has successfully crept into every aspect of our lives-influencing 
frameworks and ways of thinking about the world. 

As an example the Confederation of Indian Industries Sustainability Initiative asserts, "The fact that 
rapid economic growth is the only realistic means to lift the poor out of extreme poverty and the fact 
that most economic activities depend on product and services provided by the ecosystems, necessitates 
the ushering of a new business paradigm which enables rapid economic growth without compromising 
the capacity of the ecosystem to sustain, nurture and fuel economic development and human well- 
being." When rapid economic growth is determined as the only realistic means to lift the poor, it is no 
wonder that the winners of the award by the CM ITC Centre for Excellence in Sustainable development 
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for 2008 3 for sustainability are Tata Steel, JSW Steel, Vijayanagar and Vedanta Sterlite in Goa and 
Tuticorin!-all companies indicted for unsustainable practices and gross human rights violations. 

It is very interesting that the current global financial crisis is being referred to as a financial tsunami - 
this is indeed a very revealing metaphor as it tries to propagate the idea that the financial crisis is some 
kind of natural disaster (what insurance companies coyly refer to as acts of God). This absolves in one 
stroke the deliberate actions of greed, exploitation, and complete lack of controls and accountability 
that have resulted in this and earlier crises and disasters that have wrecked the world. 

The global financial crisis has not shaken these steadfastly held myths. If one examines the responses 
of our government in the past few months on FDI, EIA, bailouts to the banks and private sector, 
clearances for development projects, Satyam; it is life as usual. 
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with 1 2% of all the earth's land (nearly as much as the entire land mass of Africa) is under 'conservation'. 
At first glance, such land and "nature" conservation seems good, but when we consider its impacts on 
the natives of the marked areas, one realises that these had once been occupied by those who now 
constitute the world's 6 million "conservation refugees". India has a total of 650 Protected Areas 5 (96 
National Parks, 508 wildlife sanctuaries, 29 tiger reserves, 14 existing biosphere reserves and 3 
conservation reserves) and an estimated 2 million of the world's conservation refugees. 

This kind of conservation has relied on a contested set of principles of "wilderness". Humans have 
been viewed primarily as an invasive species, encroaching on otherwise pristine areas, their activities 
leading inexorably to the erosion of biodiversity. This has mandated the exclusion of humans from 
biologically diverse landscapes, or the restriction of livelihoods of local people in such areas. As a 
result, the role of adivasis in the protection of nature through symbiotic relationships - religious, cultural, 
economic and social has not been studied enough, their histories not documented and their knowledge 
and active participation has not been sought to be included in the body of scientific knowledge and 
project implementation. 



Madhya Pradesh's Baiga tribals fight forest officials to save jungles 

For hundreds of years, Baiga tribals living in 52 forest villages of the Baigachak region, spread 
over Samnapur, Karanjia and Bajag blocks of the Dindori district of Madhya Pradesh, had never 
consciously bothered to conserve forests. For this community of 30,000-35,000 people, it was 
the forest that protected people, not the other way round. Non-felling of sacred trees and rules 
about harvesting of forest products were ingrained as religious rituals rather than understood as 
conservation methods. 

Then came forest officials. The department paid villagers to clear forests for commercially valuable 
sal plantations, and traders paid them to extract fruits like gooseberry (amla) and chaar or 
chiraunji, and medicinal herbs. "We were told the forests belonged to the government," said 
Nanki Bai, octogenarian matriarch of Pondi village. 

With the disappearance of beneficial vines and herbs, the community began to grow impoverished. 
"We were getting increasingly dependent on the wages paid by the forest department and traders" 
said elderly Fagu Gholu Baiga of Ranjra village. The simmering discontent reached a head during 
the sal borer epidemic of 1995. According to forest department records, the epidemic destroyed 
one-third of the area's forests. The Baigas, however, tell a different story. "We were asked to cut 
healthy trees as well. Twice as many healthy trees were felled as infested ones, " said Gondi Singh 
Rathuria ofAjgar village "We had never seen felling on that huge scale. " Protests flared up in many 
villages, but in most places they were easily suppressed. 

The villagers became cautious. They began discussing the extent and causes of forest 
degradation. Soon they realized what losses the disappearance of vines had caused. "Vines 
conserve moisture in the soil and air, provide hideouts for animals, make it difficult to fell trees 
by covering them, and most importantly, they make forests impenetrable, " said Bir Singh Sarodia, 
an elder vaid (village doctor) of Ajgar, named after pythons found in the dense, vine-covered 
forests. Vines like sinhar, kaniyakand, geeth and kirchi provide fruits, seeds, fibre and tubers, a 
nutritious substitute for grain. Sinhar leaves are used in plate-making and roofing. 

The disappearance of vines also led to the drying up of swamps in the region. These swamps 
were reservoirs of important medicinal plants like tejraj, bhograj, kamraj, bada sukhra, hatajodi, 
aithi, telia kand, kali haldi, kali bhoolan, satvaar and musli. There was a cure for every ailment 
available here. Of the 61 varieties of medicinal herbs once available in the region, only 10-12 
are left. 
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Other useful plants and trees like gooseberry, harra, sure!, doomar, apple stone, mango and 
bamboo also nearly disappeared, so did some vegetables. "Ours were mixed forests," said 
Dhansingh Kusram, sarpanch ofSerajhar. "There were about 50 varieties of large trees, of which 
just 23 are left. Now of every 1,000 trees, 920 are sal." 

The next step was framing rules for conservation. No felling of live trees or vines, no harvesting 
of forest produce until it is mature, patrolling to stop forest fires and pilferage. Traders were 
forbidden from bringing outside labourers and harvesting was done carefully by villagers, who 
also planted gooseberry, mango, bamboo and chaar in the forest. 

The results were encouraging. Dhaba, Kanheri and Rajani Sarai villages saw their water bodies 
revive within three years of the conservation drive that started in 12 villages in 2001-2002. 
Disappearing species are reported to be regenerating in patches of forest, totalling 3,200 hectares, 
protected by villagers. "We now find lac, chaar, tendu fruits, musli and kanda in jungles, " said 
Charu Singh Nandia of Dhaba. It will take at least two decades of undisturbed protection for the 
forests to regain full health. 

But disturbance there is. In the past few years, several villages have had a faceoff with forest 
officials over coupe felling — routine tree felling by the forest department to encourage re-growth 
that villagers say is more of a timber-extraction exercise. In Dhaba, some 4,000 trees were 
marked out for felling in 2004. When villagers demanded they be allowed to select trees for 
felling, the department brought labourers from Rajani Sarai, 25 km away. A revenue official 
intervened and 200 trees were felled. In Rajani Sarai, only half the marked trees were allowed to 
be felled last year. In Ranjra when the felling of 3,000 trees was announced in 2007, people 
objected. After long and tense negotiations, very few trees were allowed to be felled. "The 
timber came to half a truck, " said Lalla Singh of Ranjra. Another conflict is on the cards. Ranjra 
residents report that in October-November 2008 officials quietly marked a coupe close by. Ajgar, 
Pondi, Chapra tola, Kandawani, Tumatola and Kanhar also reported clashes over felling. 

According to Anil Garg, a lawyer who has studied forest land records and coupe felling in the 
region, the department is continuing with the colonial way of forest management by concentrating 
on timber extraction. "The working plans of all districts ofMadhya Pradesh have over the years 
referred to mixed forests as 'inferior forests', " he said. Officials admit their working plan has no 
provision for the protection of vines and other "inferior" species so crucial to biodiversity and the 
Saiga's livelihood. Except in a few biodiversity compartments, the working plan recommends 
destroying vines and "useless" bushes that obstruct the growth of sal and teak. 

Villagers and forest officials also differ on the merits and methods of coupe felling. Officials say 
it is a scientific activity aimed at inducing growth in the forest and has nothing to do with timber 
extraction. "Felling is carried out using silvicultural methods and a detailed follow-up, including 
dressing of trunks to ensure regeneration," said P G Fulzele, Dindori's divisional forest officer. 
The Baigas say coupe felling is highly damaging. "When a tree is felled, vines on it die. Falling 
trees crush herbs and seedlings. It disturbs birds and wildlife and forest regeneration is delayed. 
Trucks carting timber damage small plants, "said Juglal Ningunia, sarpanch of Ranjra and head 
of its forest study group. 

Villagers also contest the criteria for tree felling, one of them being a 120 cm girth for sal trees. 
According to officials, at this stage the tree stops growing and is no more useful. Villagers say 
sal trees, which reach this size in 25 years, live much longer. "Old trees shelter birds, vines and 
wildlife," said Lalla Singh of Ranjra. Sunil Bakshi, director of the forest department's human 
resource centre at Chhindwada and a botanist by training, said a sal tree lives for over WOyears 
but after it reaches the girth of 120 cm (35-40 years), its heartwood grows hollow, bringing down 
its timber value. 
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Afraid of backlash, the Baigas have not challenged coupe felling in toto, but insist that felling be 
done according to rules and in consultation with them. 

Tree is not timber, Aparna Pallavi, Down To Earth Vol 17, No 18, 

03rd February 2009 (part extract) 



The tiger vs tribal debates exemplify this kind of dysfunctional thinking in silos. Even more dysfunctional 
has been the "activism" of conservation organisations (and the BNHS being one of them)) to challenge 
the Forest Rights Act through Public Interest Litigations in various courts in India, including 2 cases in 
the Supreme Court. A study of the petitions will show that many of the arguments emerge from the 
"pure wilderness" assumption and, even more sadly, from a rather elitist and arrogant mindset that it is 
conservation scientists and high officials who know best. The issues of rights and of ethics largely go 
unaddressed, as well as the mandate and legitimacy of conservation scientists to take exclusive 
positions on these issues. 

The erosion of credibility is another issue. Conservation has always involved big money and is 
increasingly becoming a big business, quite literally. There is an increasing trend of large conservation 
organisations in partnership with big business, which is seriously eroding their credibility among 
grassroots actors 6 . Executive officers of corporations that are major polluters serve on the boards of 
many environmental organizations. Friends of the Earth International, the world's largest environmental 
grassroots movement has recently withdrawn from its membership of the International Union for Nature 
Conservation (IUCN) in protest against lUCN's partnership with Shell and Rio Tinto both notorious for 
their unsustainable business practices and human rights violations in several countries 7 . In the IUCN 
case it is reported that when confronted with its ethical choices IUCN did not even put on the veneer 
of defending its ability to influence big businesses to reform. "The core funding (of some 1 .2 million US 
dollars) would be lost", an internal IUCN paper reportedly says, should Shell take legal action. "The 
financial consequences (for IUCN) are unforeseeable." WWF, more recently under the scanner for its 
role in the Round Table for Responsible Soy, Monsanto and Syngenta, have been accepted as full 
members in the Round Table on Responsible Soy, which anti GMO activists say, makes this forum an 
oxymoron. 

Neither money nor science can claim to be ideologically neutral. The politics of funding and the potential 
influence of those providing the money for research and advocacy to direct positions, is not a concern 
that should be dismissed easily, for example, while many conservationists in India have been agitated 
about the forest rights act and its implications, they have not demonstrated agitation about the ease 
with which the Ministry of Environment and Forests has handed over vast tracts of critical ecosystems 
to mining, petro chemical, plantations and a variety of other big business. 

Central government clearance for forest diversion became mandatory under the Forest Conservation 
Act 1980. Data about Forest Land Diversion for non Forest Purposes since 1981 (in hectares) 8 



1981-1990 


270991 


24% 


1991-2000 


243245 


21% 


2001-2007 


625941 


55% 


1981-2007 


1140236 


- 



The last 1 years has seen 73% of the diversion for mining. Diversion of industries has also been high 
in this period. If this is combined with the recent chilling statistics (see box below) about the rush of 
mining projects cleared by the MoEF following the National Mineral Policy in 2008 the situation indeed 
looks very bleak for the future of conservation in the country. 
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A record 441 mining projects cleared in 2008; a rise of 63.94% 

Even as agitations over the land for mining and other infrastructure projects are gaining momentum; 
Rajasthan, Orissa, Karnataka, Goa, Andhra Pradesh, Jharkhand, Chhattisgarh and Maharashtra 
continue to be the major destinations for mining projects. Ministry of environment and forests 
(MoEF) has cleared 44 1 mining projects in the calendar year 2008 compared to 269 mining 
projects approved in the calendar year 2007, an increase of a record 63.94%. 

Of 44 1 projects, nearly 369 have been proposed in the above given eight states. These approvals 
were granted as per the environment impact assessment notification of 2006. The rise in mining 
approvals is especially due to the Centre's move, which has allowed private sector in mining of 
thirteen minerals like iron ore, manganese ore, chrome ore, sulphur, gold, diamond, copper, lead, 
zinc, molybdenum, tungsten, nickel and platinum group of minerals. Earlier, these minerals were 
reserved exclusively for public sector. 

Informed sources told FE, "The rise in mining approvals is also largely because of the National 
Mineral Policy announced by the Centre in 2008. Besides, the Centre, based on the high power 
committee's report, also plans to revise royalty. Mining is an eligible activity for obtaining financial 
support from financial institutions. However, so far only those mining projects which have a 
substantial component of mining machinery, equipment and buildings are being financed. 

The government proposes to take steps to facilitate financing of mine development and also of 
exploration integral to the mining project. Moreover, the Centre has proposed slew of incentives. 
Mining being a high-risk venture, access to "risk funds" from capital markets and venture funds 
will be facilitated. Early stage exploration and mining companies will be encouraged and differential- 
listing requirements through segmented exchanges will be explored. Induction of foreign technology 
and foreign participation in exploration and mining for high value and scarce minerals will be 
pursued. 

Foreign equity investment in joint ventures for exploration and mining promoted by Indian 
Companies will be encouraged. 

Sanjay Jog Financial Express: Feb 05, 2009 Mumbai, http://www.financialexpress.com/news/a-record-441-mining- 

projects-cleared-in-2008-a -rise-of-63. 94/4 1 94 1 4/0 



In addition to the legitimacy and credibility issues highlighted above, current conservation frameworks 
and values seem to be increasingly embedded in the neoliberal ethic. The credence and weight given 
to market based conservation whether it is ecotourism, the economic valuing of environmental services, 
carbon sequestration, carbon trading and now REDD 9 - the fundamental belief seems to be that once 
these are embedded in market terms the logic of the free market should take over to solve environmental 
problems. This is evident in World Bank supported projects like Joint Forest Management and India 
Eco Development Project and is pushed by several conservation organisations as a means to fund 
conservation efforts. We believe that the consequence of such embedded frameworks by the 
conservation scientist fraternity needs some significant and honest soul searching. 



Scene 3 

Enter Tourism: current tourism models & policies and their implications on 

biodiversity and people's rights 

Over the past six decades, tourism has grown to become one of the largest and fastest growing economic 
sectors in the world. From 1950 to 2007, international tourist arrivals grew from 25 million to 903 million. 
By 201 international arrivals are expected to reach 1 billion, and grow 1 .6 billion by 2020.While in 1 950, 
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the top 1 5 destinations absorbed 98% of all international tourist arrivals, in 1 970 the proportion 
was 75%, and this fell to 57% in 2007, reflecting the emergence of new destinations, many 
of them in developing countries. 

Tourism has become one of the major international trade categories. Today, the export 
income generated by international tourism ranks fourth after fuels, chemicals and 
automotive products. 

The overall export income generated by these arrivals (international tourism receipts and 
passenger transport) grew at a similar pace, outgrowing the world economy, exceeding 
US$ 1 trillion in 2007, or almost US$ 3 billion a day. The corresponding figures for India 
are 5.37 million international arrivals in 2008 and forex earnings of 11457 million USD 
(INR 50730 crores) 10 . 

While its growth in global economic terms has undeniably been impressive, the tourism 
industry's claims have been pretentious at best, and misleading (if not downright untrue) 
when it comes to the vulnerability of the sector, its contribution to stable jobs, its capacity 
for poverty alleviation and its green credentials. 

There is virtually no ecosystem on our living planet that has not felt tourism's footprints. 
While the fact that tourism has negative impacts on the environment and on indigenous 
& local communities is widely acknowledged, practically nothing is being done to check 
these undesirable impacts. Furthermore, tourism is increasingly being located in natural 
areas that are frontier, inaccessible, ecologically fragile and critical in terms of their 
biodiversity. 

In India, national parks and wildlife sanctuaries have been assiduously promoted as 
ecotourism attractions. The National Tourism Policy of 2002 clearly states - "wildlife 
sanctuaries and national parks need to be integrated as an integral part of the India 
tourism product, and priority needs to be given to the preparation of site and visitor 
management plans for key parks, after a prioritization of parks." 

While the Wild Life (Protection) Act 1972 does allow tourists into Protected Areas (PAs) 
it clearly disallows commercial establishments. The Indian Board for Wildlife, the apex 
advisory body in the field of Wildlife Conservation in the country, in its XXI meeting in 
January 2002 resolved "lands falling within 10 km. of the boundaries of National Parks 
and Sanctuaries should be notified as eco-fragile zones under section 3(v) of the 
Environment (Protection) Act and Rule 5 Sub-rule 5(viii) & (x) of the Environment 
(Protection) Rules". Despite this, a rash of tourism establishments are found cheek by 
jowl in the immediate periphery of every Protected Area of repute like Corbett, 
Ranthombore, Bandhavgarh, Kanha, Rajiv Gandhi -Nagarahole, Bandipura, Mudumalai 
and Periyar. 

Under the Forest (Conservation) Act, 1 980, section 2(d), non-forestry activity is prohibited 
in a forest area, except with the approval of the Central Government. Thus tourism 
enters the forests though a devious route! In this case, a proviso on explanation of "non- 
forest purpose" lays down that it does not include any work relating to or ancillary to 
conservation. Using the argument that revenues from tourism could potentially be used 
for conservation, tourism has pushed itself into forest areas, though it is clearly a non- 
forest purpose. A growing trend is of forest departments promoting and implementing 
tourism - many have eco-tourism cells but very few have clear strategies or plans for 
impact assessments of tourism's implications on conservation or biodiversity. The National 
Environment Policy 2006 in fact promotes ecotourism in many fragile ecosystems and 
glosses over negative impacts that tourism brings in. 
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Tiger declared maneater in Corbett, forest dept blames tourist pressure 

In Corbett National Park, the repercussions of constant tourism activity are beginning to show, 
with a tiger being declared a "man-eater". The Uttarakhand forest department has admitted that 
the north Indian Terai stretch, with the densest tiger population in the world, is reeling under a 
man-animal conflict on a scale that is unprecedented. 

"The tiger was declared a man-eater after it killed a woman who had entered the buffer zone of 
the reserve three days ago. It has also attacked two people who were riding a motorbike. We 
have all options open to deal with this now. It may be eliminated if it cannot be caught," says 
Vinod Singhal, director, Corbett Tiger Reserve. But the problem, he admits, is man-made. "This 
particular tiger did not tolerate the presence of elephants (carrying tourists) and used to charge 
at them. He gradually lost his fear of humans. Tourism around the park is a problem. Ideally, it 
has to be checked," he says. 

The Indian Express had earlier reported how tiger conservation in Corbett is taking a hit with the 
mushrooming of private resorts around what can arguably be called the most famous tiger reserve 
in the world. 

Neha Sinha, Feb 09, 2009, http://www.indianexpress.com/news/tiger-declared-maneater-in-corbett-forest-dept- 

blames-tourist-pressure/420907/ 



Creation of 'tourism zones' inside PAs further intensifies the seeming contradiction between the aims 
of conservation and the rights of displaced communities. This has lead to the process of legitimising 
the functioning of the presence of a global industry inside an ecologically sensitive region, while 
indigenous people and local communities have been aggressively ejected from their forests. This 
ejection continues as data from EQUATIONS research in Uttarakhand (Corbett), Madhya Pradesh 
(Bandhavgarh, Pench, Kanha) Karnataka (Nagarhole) and several PAs in Chattisgarh shows. 

Tourism is a sector that is built and relies on natural capital (both human and ecological) and this 
makes issues of sustainability very critical. Globally, the new interest in tourism-environment 
interrelations is particularly notable with rising concerns on the links between tourism and climate 
change. In this context, an interesting trend is evident when the notions of sustainability lead to the 
phenomenon of the class dimensions of tourism. Under the banner of sustainability, policy makers 
clamour for "high-value low-volume" tourists. This is a recurrent theme in several tourism policy and 
planning documents in India. This suggests a form of neo-colonialism disguised as green, as it links 
who deserves to travel solely with their ability to spend. In the light of environmental degradation also 
being a reality, it will be important to deconstruct the implications of these terms and nuance how we 
use them. 

On a more global stage, tourism promotion and industry bodies like the World Travel and Tourism 
Council and the UN World Tourism Organisation (now a UN body - so the UNWTO) have constantly 
fallen back on global guidelines and agreements to showcase their commitment to sustainability and to 
the environment. It is important we take a closer look at these documents as they are quite educative. 
The key "global documents" linked to tourism have two core ideas running consistently 

• That they promote the principle of free market, and protectionism in trade and investment is to be 
dismantled. 

• That the initiatives should be voluntary and industry led 

These core principles are at the heart of the Agenda 21 for the Travel and Tourism Industry 1992 (an 
offshoot response to the Rio Declaration). They are also at the heart of the UNWTO's global code of 
ethics (2001)1 This is also the case with the Commission on Biological Diversity (CBD) and tourism. 
The CBD guidelines on Tourism and Biodiversity approved in the COP in KL in 2004, overruling protests 
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from grassroots linked NGOs and indigenous people's formations and movements. The guidelines 
continue to view people as threats to biodiversity. They suggest that generating revenues from tourism 
would reduce poverty and therefore threats to biodiversity. Restriction of, prevention and management 
of tourism especially in fragile ecosystems has not been considered. The role of the private sector and 
of corporations has been privileged at the expense of indigenous and local communities that inhabit 
biodiversity rich areas. 

Closer home, the Ministry of Tourism has abdicated completely any regulatory role and sees itself as 
organiser of road shows and promotion/advertisement campaigns. The Ministry of Environment and 
Forests' reputation as a protector and regulator is not very credible either. Example after example has 
shown that voluntary initiatives and self-regulation by corporations does not work as they are guided 
by a self serving bottom line morality and little else. The tourism industry a relatively green image in 
comparison to extractives like mining and oil and gas and hence is the least regulated industry in the 
country today. It is a documented fact that the first push for dilution of the Coastal Regulation Zone 
Notification (CRZ), 1 991 (issued under the Environment (Protection) Act, 1 986) came from the tourism 
industry, with repeated demands for the relaxation of the "no development zone". Subsequently, with 
over 21 amendments (read dilutions), in the battle between development and the coastal ecology, 
development won hands down. 

CRZ norms have been flouted blatantly by the tourism industry in all coastal states including in 
ecologically fragile ecosystems like the Andaman Islands. In Kerala, the vigilance wing of the Local 
Self-Government Department detected 1 ,500 cases of unauthorized constructions and CRZ violations 
in Vizhinjam Panchayat where the beach destination Kovalam is located. The Comptroller and Auditor 
General of India's Report on the country's tsunami relief and rehabilitation plans have clearly implicated 
the Ministry of Environment and Forests for failing to ensure the strict implementation of this regulation 
and allowing considerable expansion of industrial activity on the country's coastline which led to increased 
losses of life and property as a result of the disaster (CAG, 2006). However, the push to "allow" tourism 
infrastructure to be built in violation of coastal zoning regulations continues to receive overt support 
from policy makers and planners at the state and centre, with regulations seen as archaic and "anti- 
development". 

A classic case of the holiday from accountability is tourism's exemption from the Environmental Impact 
Assessment (EIA) Notification (also under the Environment (Protection) Act, 1986). EIA for projects 
was made mandatory in India in 1994 with the objective to predict environment impact of projects, find 
ways and means to reduce adverse impacts, and if these impacts were too high, to disallow such 
projects. The Ministry of Environment and Forest's Notification in 2006, removed tourism projects from 
the mandatory list requiring the conduct of EIA and clearance from the Central Government. This is a 
retrograde step, as the negative impacts environmental, social, economic and political of tourism 
projects have been established conclusively. Subsequent to this move trends are visible where 
international financial institutions like the ADB are sneaking in large infrastructure projects for e.g in 
the North eastern region which will invite less scrutiny because they are termed as tourism projects. 
This is indeed a dangerous trend and needs to be watched. 

Curtains 

The frameworks and ideological underpinnings of neoliberal globalisation that inform much of current 
conservation thinking and action sidelines issues of ethics and rights of vast sections of society who 
are protectors and dependent on natural resources and biodiversity. They also sideline actual impacts 
on conservation and biodiversity 

Are conservation scientists ready to walk across the "barriers" of scientific knowledge, listen to, learn 
form and dialogue with the original stakeholders of these resources? 
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Similarly are tourism policy planners, regulators and implementers willing to do likewise? If not the 
possibility of sustainable futures seems dimmer. 

Equating sustainability with green concerns is not sufficient. It is critical to move from the dominant 
orientation of environmental sustainability towards the idea of a just sustainability - an approach that will 
focus explicitly on justice, equity and environment together. 



Endnotes 



1 Naomi Klein is a Canadian journalist, author and activist well known for her political analyses and critique of corporate 
globalization 

2 Bad Samaritans: The Myth of Free Trade and the Secret History of Capitalism, Bloomsbury Press, 2007 

3 http://www.sustainabledevelopment.in/sustainablity_awards/winner08.htm 

4 Mark Dowie, "Conservation Refugees", Chapter 14, Paradigm Wars: Indigenous Peoples Resistance to Economic 
Globalization, International Forum on Globalization, 2005. 

5 EQUATIONS, 2007b 

6 An increasing number of environmental groups are working closely with the businesses and industries whose practices 
they claim they are trying to reform. (http://www.multinationalmonitor.org/hyper/issues/1990/03/donahue. html) 

7 In October 2007, IUCN signed an agreement with oil giant Royal Dutch Shell with the aim of enhancing the companys 
biodiversity conservation performance and strengthening lUCNs capacity to influence large corporations into a greater 
environmental commitment. Similar partnerships were signed with Holcim, the leading global supplier of cement, and 
Total, the French oil giant. In the pipeline is an agreement with Rio Tinto, the worlds largest coal extractor. IUCN is the 
worlds oldest and largest global environmental network. It is a democratic membership union with more than 1,000 
government and NGO member organizations, and almost 11,000 volunteer scientists in more than 160 countries. The 
partnership with Dutch company Shell was highly controversial from the beginning. A coalition of NGOs including Friends 
of the Earth International, the Netherlands Society for Nature and Environment, the Sierra Club and Dutch-based 
environmental and development service BothENDS opposed it. According to these NGOs, Shells operations have huge 
negative social and environmental impacts. Moreover Shell has a highly controversial reputation in dealing with communities 
affected by oil exploitation, for example in the Niger delta, where Shell continues flaring gas, despite several promises to 
phase out the process. Shell also rejected plans of the European Union to reduce carbon dioxide emissions by European 
companies, is increasingly its investments in highly-polluting oil sands in Canada and is planning oil explorations in the 
Arctic. 

8 The environmental NGO Kalpavriksh applied the Right to Information Act to get this data from MoEF 

9 policymakers, conservationists and scientists have high hopes that REDD, a mechanism for compensating countries for 
reducing emissions from deforestation and forest degradation, will spur a massive flow of funds to tropical countries, 
helping preserve rainforests and delivering economic benefits to impoverished rural communities 

10 Source UNWTO and Ministry of Tourism, GOI 

This paper was written by Rosemary Viswanath using extensively the work of earlier papers of EQUATIONS on issues of 
conservation, trade, globalisation and tourism. 
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The "Privatisation of Governance" 

Natural Resources, Peoples Rights 
and Tourism in India 



EQUATIONS, November 2008 



Private Profit Over Public Purpose 

In the first week of November 2008 the Highest Court of the state of Karnataka 1 (herein after referred 
as HC) took the State government to task, observing that the government was trying to commercialise 
lakes by handing them over to private parties. The HC directed the government constituted Lake 
Development Authority (LDA) to stop converting these public common spaces to private properties. 
The HC delivered the verdict after hearing a Public Interest Litigation (hereinafter referred as PIL) 
filed by a few environmentalists in Bangalore that questioned the LDA policy of handing over lakes 
for commercial development to private parties. At least four large lakes in Bangalore 2 (appropriately 
described as tanks, these water bodies were all built centuries ago to harvest rain and surface 
runoff) were handed over: Hebbal Lake to East India Hotel (Oberoi group of hotels), Nagawara lake 
to Lumbini (a Real estate Developer), Agara Lake to Biota (a little known company) and Vengaiah 
Kere 3 \o Par C (a local builder). In addition, LDA farmed out over 20 lakes on a short term "Adopt a 
Lake" scheme 4 . The LDA launched a scheme in 2004 where private parties could bid for water bodies 
to "develop and maintain" them on a 15-year lease. Under the 'Expression of Interest' scheme, 
parties could develop a range of facilities that included floating restaurants, water scooters, 
entertainment parks, party kiosks, food courts etc.The petitioners had argued that such a policy 
fences off public, social and ecological spaces from the common people, and is an approach where 
the State is abandoning its duty to protect and maintain nature and public commons. The petitioners 
argued that the approach also had a severe and debilitating impact on the rights of local fishing 
communities and cattle rearers, who still depend on the lakes for livelihoods. Another impact highlighted 
was that private parties fenced off these lakes and charged unaffordable user fees to access them 
(obviously with profit motives) - making it impossible for local communities to use these public 
spaces as a matter of right. 

In Kevadia, Gujarat 5 the land acquired under "Public Purpose" 6 for the construction of the Sardar 
Sarovar Dam 7 has turned out to be in excess. Of the 1 ,777 acres of land acquired for the project 
colony and related works, 1400 acres remained unused. Sources have reported that according to 
government policy, adivasP land not utilised for the public purpose for which it has been acquired, 
needs to be given back to the adivasis. Ironically, today the Sardar Sarovar Narmada Nigam 
Limited (SSNNL), is the proud owner of 1400 acres of adivasi land 9 . Amidst wide spread protest 
from the local communities and peoples movements like Narmada Bachao Andolan, SSNNL is going 
ahead with a tourism (or eco-tourism as their website calls it!) project in an attempt to 'present the 
dam site in its pristine and natural glory, with nature parks, planned gardens, woodlands, nature 
trails, an eco-museum and a panoramic view of the hills which will captivate the tourist and hold 
them in awe of the benefits provided by the project'. 
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In Himachal Pradesh 10 (hereinafter referred as HP), the state government led by the Planning 
Commission of India 11 changed its land policy to attract private investments in the tourism sector, 
particularly Section 118 of the HP Land Reforms Act which had restricted buying and selling of 
property by non-Himachalis (non residents of the state). The stage has been set for massive private 
and foreign investment in the tourism sector. Steamrolling local resistance, land is being acquired 
either by the government for the private investors or through rampant benami transactions (not in any 
specific name, false transactions) for the construction of different tourism projects ranging from Skil 
resorts to entertainment zones. The assault on natural resources that local communities depend on 
for their livelihood and sustenance, and the impacts of tourism on the environment and socio-cultural 
ethos of local communities have increase manifold. 

In Maharashtra 12 , Lavasa, India's first private hill station is being flaunted in lavish advertisements. 
Spread over 5,058 hectares, the hill station Lavasa is coming up on the backwaters of government- 
owned Warasgaon dam in the Western Ghats. The land of the adivasis here is ceiling land. According 
to the law of the land, such ceiling land can neither be transferred nor sold. But the Maharashtra 
government has issued special resolutions to ensure that the ceiling land can be acquired for developing 
Lavasa. The corporation has already constructed one private dam and there is no water available 
downstream of this dam. Farmers have neither drinking water nor water for irrigation. According to 
local sources, the forceful acquisition of land by the private developer has resulted in protests from the 
local communities. The government of India has been forced to appoint a Committee to investigate the 
land deals in Lavasa 13 . 

These protests by communities in Bangalore, Lavasa, HP and Kevadia are not isolated cases. The 
struggles all over the country have brought to the forefront the issue of state governments auctioning 
and leasing out land that communities depend on for livelihood and sustenance for commercial activities 
like tourism. 

The True Face of Tourism: 

The United Nations World Tourism Organisation (UNWTO) claims that tourism is one of the best 
industries for developing nations to turn to because 'tourism has become one of the world's most 
important sources of employment. It stimulates enormous investment in infrastructure, most of which 
also helps to improve the living conditions of local people. It provides governments with substantial tax 
revenues. Most new tourism jobs and businesses are created in developing countries, helping to 
equalize economic opportunities and keep rural residents from moving to crowded cities". 14 Tourism 
with its many dimensions and points of entry is often portrayed as one of the catalysts of development. 
However, sadly the reality is that tourism footprints have themselves become a factor towards 
impoverishments of the communities. Experiences on the ground point to the fact that tourism is highly 
resource centric and resource heavy. It consumes/depends on a variety of economic, social, physical 
resources, often in competition with local community needs. It results in diversion of peoples' essential 
needs like agricultural land and access to natural and common property resources like forest, grazing 
pastures, beaches, oceans and lakes. It also leads to diversion of water and electricity supply to 
tourist enterprises like hotels, resorts, amusement parks, golf courses etc. Local communities loose 
the power of local ownership, regulation and control over natural resources. 

The nature of tourism has inherently been exploitative. The land of the local people has been appropriated 
for big hotel projects, thus leading to displacement. The "fencing out" of locals has resulted in local 
communities losing access to natural resources which for many meant loss of access to their means of 
livelihood- a phenomenon as detrimental as actual physical displacement itself. In most tourism places, 
in areas that have experienced growth of unregulated tourism, one of the impacts of tourism on the local 
community is the "creeping expropriation" felt by the locals. This feeling of being pushed out arises from 
the fact that starred hotels/ resorts/ entertainment parks and entertainment enclaves have effectively 
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gained control over local natural resources, which locals have used for generations. The tourism industry 
privatises these resources and then sells access to them to the locals at a price. The natural resources, 
like beaches in coastal areas, natural streams and water bodies, bugiyals (grazing land that is a common 
property resource of the surrounding villages) in the mountain valleys, which was once available to the 
local communities as commons is increasingly getting converted into private spaces. The demand for 
water by hotels, golf courses, resorts, tourist enclaves and entertainment parks in most instances has 
meant less water for nearby farmers, villages and households. This inversely has affected food production 
and has increased the workload of women, children and old in the community, who in most cases are 
entrusted with the duty of collecting water and fodder required by the family. In tourism places, communities 
have reported taking out their time and energy from other chores to collect water and fodder from other 
sources that have not been privatised. 

It is very important to mention that there is a direct correlation between the depletion of natural resources 
and increased burden on women's in daily work in many regions of the world. When tourism restricts 
community access to, or contributes to, the depletion of natural resources, it is women not only as 
homemakers, but also as community members, who suffer the most. Women's access to and control over 
forest produce and water comes into sharp conflict when tourism usurps these very resources needed to 
fulfil their life and livelihood needs. The daily burden on women of finding water for the household, firewood 
for cooking or fodder for the livestock is doubled or tripled 15 . The direct links between tourism and climate 
change reaffirms the burden that women have to bear because of tourism expansion. When tourism displaces 
people from traditional livelihoods or worse still physically displaces them, the worst affected are women 
and children who are engaged in supplementing the family income through various kinds of secondary 
occupations. Transition from certain activities to others, for example away from agriculture, could have 
implications for food security. A study in Kumarakom in Kerala 16 showed that women moved out of agriculture 
to tourism linked construction work as it paid them better daily wages. But having neglected the fields, they 
ended up losing on both counts as the construction work was only short-term and the agricultural fields 
overgrown with weeds were uncultivable. 17 

Tourism is one of the most unregulated sectors. It creates displacement of people, loss of access to natural 
resources and impacts traditional livelihood patterns of people. Tourism in most countries, specially in the 
developing and developed nations, have had a multiplier effect in building enclaves of pleasure and 
entertainment where the world's rich want to holiday but have failed in elevating the economic condition of 
the local communities. Rather it has resulted in increasing the gap between the haves and the have-nots in 
the social system. 18 

From Planning For People to Planning for Profit - The Subversion of 
Decentralisation in Tourism Planning 

In India the map of planned development for every five year is undertaken by the Planning Commission 
of India. The model was adopted by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime Minister of India, in 1 950 
from the erstwhile Soviet Union 19 for economic development. The Planning Commission is independent 
of any cabinet and is answerable only to the Prime Minister of India, who is also Chairperson of the 
Commission. 20 Though the benefits of five year planning have been questioned by many, five year 
plans are still a good yardstick to determine the intentions of the government and policy priorities. 

The Constitution of India mandates the government both at central and state level to decentralise 
several administrative functions to the village level, to the local self governing institutions (LSGIs) 21 . 
Initially it was not constitutionally mandated, but for long the need was felt by those working in the 
grassroots, in planning to provide some uniformity and teeth to the powers and mandates of LSGIs. 
And so demands arose from the grass roots to create legally enforceable rights and obligations for 
governance at the grassroots. The Constitution (73rd) Amendment Act passed in 1992, endowed 
constitutional status to the LSGIs. It was a significant landmark in the evolution of grassroots democratic 
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institutions in India. The objective was to take democracy to the grassroots where people are empowered 
to plan according to the local need and resources. It thus ensures people's participation in the process 
of economic development and thereby further social justice. 

Article 244 of the Constitution of India through it's Vth Schedule provides protection to the adivasi 
people living in the Scheduled Areas and gives them the right to self rule. The Constitution of India 
through the Vth Schedule along with the Panchayat (Extension to Scheduled Areas) Act, 1 996 (PESA) 
re-enforces the rights of the adivasis to territorial integrity and to decide on their own path of development. 
It disallows the transfer of adivasi lands to others and corporates. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the architect of India's Five Year Planning, said that "the time has come 
when the responsibility for planning should be entrusted to the people. I am fully confident that in every 
part of India where responsibility is entrusted to the people of India it will yield happy results." 22 The 
irony in today's planning process is the growing trend of centralisation in decision making. With respect 
to tourism, a growing trend is to place the governance of areas that the government thinks would be 
profitable if developed and expanded for tourism, under the control of Developmental Authorities/ 
Committees. The Tourism Conservation and Preservation Committee constituted through implementation 
of the Kerala Tourism (Conservation and Preservation of Areas) Act, 2005, Development Authority 
constituted in Andhra Pradesh 23 (Kolleru Lake), Orissa 24 (Chilka Lake), Rajasthan 25 (Jaipur and Amber 
Fort) and also Kevadia Colony (Gujarat) are examples of this growing trend. The pattern has remained 
the same. This has led to the transfer of power from the local self governing institutions (LSGIs) to 
these Authorities/ Committees that have little or no representation from the communities. The trend of 
reversing the constitutionally mandated decentralisation process continues irrespective of whether the 
area under consideration is a Scheduled Area (adivasi land) or not. It has derailed the system of 
decentralisation of governance that gives people at the grassroots the right to participate in the planning 
and decision making process related to local developmental issues. Interestingly, International Financial 
Institutions (hereinafter referred as IFIs) like Asian Development Bank (ADB) have supported this 
transfer of power to Developmental Authorities/ Committees. According to them the institutions of 
local self governance only add to the multi-layered, complex administrative setup in the country. It 
delays permissions, thereby increasing the overall cost of the projects. In the North Eastern states, 
ADB is giving 5% loans for Law and Public Administration. Law reforms are being proposed by World 
Bank (WB)/ ADB. Administrative reform is also being pushed. This includes training of Indian 
Administrative Service Officers (IAS) 26 . The IFIs are insisting on having regulatory authorities that 
would be reposed with all administrative powers in specific regions. These Regulatory Authorities are 
similar in lines to Development Authorities/ Committees in Tourism areas, and involves transfer of 
decision making powers from LSGIs to these administrative bodies. 

At present the country is being driven by an economy that gives primacy to investment, where central 
and state governments are chasing economic growth through incentivising industry and deploying 
domestic and foreign private capital on a massive scale in new infrastructure and industrial developments. 
There is relentless drive for acquisition of land to facilitate the interest of the investors. In the process, 
all kinds of land; from agricultural land to forest, revenue land and common property resources are 
being targeted. Tourism has been one of those sectors government pursues its policies for investment 
in complete disregard of democratic principles and people rights. 

Planning in Tourism 

EQUATIONS' research over the years, on tourism planning by the central government, its agencies 
and the various state governments in the country reveals that the tourism development discussions 
among policy-makers focus only on factors that are economic in nature such as the revenues from 
tourism, the foreign exchange earnings, the employment created, the income generated and so on. The 
idea of community participation has in most cases been paid lip-service. As highlighted in EQUATIONS' 
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earlier research papers 27 , community participation in tourism planning is most often a public relations 
exercise to minimise adverse community reactions rather than genuine community involvement in 
determining the role of tourism development in their communities. Most often, the micro-level impact of 
tourism on the destination areas and areas around it are not taken into consideration. The policy 
makers have time and again refused to acknowledge that tourism is a topic that interlinks diverse 
issues related to development, the use of land and natural resources, environment, climate change and 
violation of people's right to life and livelihood. The policy makers and the Ministry of Tourism (MoT) 
seem to be completely unconcerned that tourism planning should take into account the interlinkages. 
Prioritising investment over people's rights and aspirations seems to be a common trend in both central 
and state planning processes. 

Emerging markets, developing economic pockets in urban centres in the country, tourism promotion by 
state governments, increased investment in infrastructure, marketing and advertising, development of 
domestic markets, liberalisation of airtransport, growing intra-regional cooperation and a growing number 
of public-private partnerships are key factors in the expansion in the tourism in the country. But, 
awarding the status of "industry" towards ambitious growth plan, increasing budgetary support and 
subsidies to the Tourism Sector has not helped in establishing the link between growth of tourism and 
socio-economic empowerment of the local communities. 

• Planning of "Tourism Development" in the recent Eleventh Five Year Plan of the Country: 

The Planning Commission of India came out with the Eleventh Five Year Plan (2007-12) around 
August this year documented in three volumes (herein after referred as Eleventh Plan Doc). The 
focus of the Eleventh Plan Doc continues to be on marketing, promotion, investment, and 
infrastructure support required for the expansion and promotion of the tourism sector. The most 
glaring feature of the Eleventh Planning Doc's is its complete disregard of the many recorded 
negative impacts of tourism development in India over the last few decades. That tourism can also 
lead to exploitation of children and women; environmental degradation as a result of unplanned and 
unregulated development; limiting right of access of local communities to available natural resources 
affecting their livelihood options; substituting decentralised planning processes with tourism 
development plans; enclavisation etc have not been acknowledged or even mentioned. 

According to the Eleventh Plan Doc "state governments would be encouraged to set up land banks and 
streamline procedures and practices to facilitate investment in tourism sector." On the question of land 
banks - the country is already witnessing huge opposition from people at the grassroots against 
government's policies like construction of Special Economic Zone (SEZ), Information Technology Parks 
(IT parks), entertainment zones and infrastructure like roads, airports and ports. These struggles all 
over the country have brought to the forefront the issue of state governments auctioning and leasing 
out land that communities depend on for livelihood and sustenance for commercial activities like tourism. 
In a country where the government is struggling to rehabilitate displaced people and where hundreds of 
thousands have undergone inappropriate rehabilitation 28 , any move towards creating land banks for any 
industry is highly objectionable. While the government does have a facilitative role in increasing 
investment into tourism, it should not take on the role of being a land broker/banker to further the 
commercial interests of the tourism industry at the cost of people, environment, culture and most 
importantly the livelihood rights of people enshrined as 'Right to Life' under the Constitution of India . 

It is not clear what the Planning Commission meant by "streamlining procedures and practices to 
facilitate investment in tourism sector". There lies every possibility that Ministry of Tourism (MoT) shall 
tout the idea of "Single Window" clearance which is being contested by the communities. The principle 
of permission of LSGIs and the informed consent of local communities has been violated almost as a 
rule under the mechanism of "Single Window" clearance. EQUATIONS research in high profile cases 
such as the Kevadia 29 , the proposed Ski Village in Himachal Pradesh 30 and information from other 
areas like Andhra Pradesh (AP) coastal belt and Kerala are all indicative of complete disregard of local 
community consents. 
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To add to the expanding policy shifts toward investment oriented planning, tourism projects no longer 
need to conduct the Environmental Impact Assessment (EIA) as per the EIA Notification, 2006. With 
this, the long standing demand of the tourism industry has been met. The result has been "tourism 
projects" that are massive both in relation to land spread and investment, are being floated rampantly 
throughout the country. For example, the Himalayan Ski Village (HSV) in HP built with an investment 
of 300 million dollars shall have, as per the original Memorandum of Understanding (MoU), a built up 
area of 1 33 acres 31 but would require access to 6000 acres of mountain ranges for skiing activities. The 
Lavasa tourism project in Maharashtra is spread over 5,058 hectares 32 of forest land which according 
to news clippings is in looking towards an investment of 8 billion dollars 33 . Anything and everything is 
getting pushed under the carpet of tourism. The International Financial Institutions have also started 
taking full advantage of it. The recent trend has been to grant direct tourism loans 34 , a trend that was 
not visible in the last decade. According to most critiques, the very act of omission of tourism projects 
from EIA scanner has prompted IFIs to push in tourism loans. 

• Proposal of Ministry of Tourism: In November 2006, while the country was already witnessing 
vibrant and widespread protests against the Special Economic Zones (SEZ) Act 2005, the National 
Tourism Advisory Council (NTAC), a think tank under the Ministry of Tourism (MoT) meant to 
advise it on policy issues, floated the proposal of establishing Special Tourism Zones (STZs) on the 
lines of SEZs to boost tourism and increase investment, employment and infrastructure in the 
country 35 . 

NTAC's proposal to MoT suggested that: 

• STZs are to be located in tourist destinations, cities, along the coastline 

• Government should provide single window clearance for setting up of these zones 

• 1 00% tax exemption for a period of 1 years 

• Each STZ should be able to provide 2,000 to 3,000 hotel rooms. 

• Facilities for shopping, entertainment 

• Exemption from import duty on capital goods 

• Withdrawal of luxury tax, lower Value Addition Tax (VAT) etc. 

• Exclusive Non -resident Indian (NRI) tourism zones or elite world tourist zones for high-end global 
tourists 

The suggestions aimed at increasing private investment to STZs resulting in improved infrastructure 
(i.e. improved beyond infrastructure in existing SEZs), increased economic activities (i.e. providing an 
enabling environment like hotels, amusement parks, entertainment facilities, shopping malls) and creation 
of jobs for the "dependent communities" of these areas. 

In June 2007, the Confederation of Indian Industry (CM) submitted a report to the Prime Minister of 
India, namely Bharat Nirman Plus: Unlocking Rural India's Growth Potential, a report prepared by 
McKinsey & Company for CM. The report talks about a series of actions and steps to unlock the 
potential of rural India. In particular, it proposes that the central government should establish a National 
Special Tourism Zones Authority that identifies areas as Special Tourism Zones (STZs) and enacts a 
policy to facilitate their establishment and reform. Further, it suggests a series of policy reforms in five 
key areas namely power, water, agriculture, wastelands, and tourism at the central and state level and 
it urges Panchayats and local community organisations to capture opportunities created by the central 
and state. 36 Cashing in on this policy initiative and the blitzkrieg approval that the Commerce Ministry 
has been giving to SEZs, the last couple of years have seen many state governments initiating plans 
to either set up specific STZs or develop tourism within SEZs. 

The concept of identifying specific exclusive areas/zones for intensive tourism development is not 
new in India. It was first introduced in the National Tourism Policy of 1992 through Special Tourism 
Areas (STAs). When the STA policy was proposed in 1 992, some of the identified locations were Bekal 
(Kerala), Sindhudurg (Maharashtra), Diu, Kancheepuram and Mahabalipuram (both Tamil Nadu). The 
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proposal never took off, probably due to a lack of the necessary economic impetus from the central and 
state governments. But in some identified areas like Bekal and Sindhudurg, where the government 
went all out to implement the policy, communities resisted vociferously. 

Glimpses of Tourism Planning in various States 

In Andhra Pradesh (AP) the State Government has come out with the Government Order (GO) 34, 
aimed at developing 972 kilometres of the coast of AP, right from Srikakulam to Nellore districts, into 
a Coastal Industrial Corridor. The AP State Government promoted it as a prestigious project that would 
accelerate industrial growth in the state through the construction of industrial parks, theme parks, 
mega chemical complexes, amusement parks, pharma parks, tourism projects etc 37 . Huge tracts of 
land were acquired and government entered into various agreements with industries, including tourism 
industry, on investment in the area. Local communities opposed and this led to huge agitation against 
the GO. The main concern raised by the communities was that such developments would affect their 
access to natural resources in the region which would in turn impact their food security 38 . On 8th of 
November, 2008 under severe public pressure the Government of AP announced that they will cancel 
the GO. But questions remain on the status of the agreements that the government had entered into 
with the various industries. 

The Maharashtra government passed Special Regulation for Development of Tourist Resorts/Holiday 
Homes/Townships in Hill Station Type Areas allowing for development of tourism sites. The Urban 
Development Department is empowered to declare any area at appropriate height, having suitable 
topographical features, for the purposes of development of Hill Station 39 . This Notification gave way to 
the controversial Lavasa Project and also a project like Ambey Valley 40 , another huge boutique, lifestyle 
private real estate development near a famous hill station on the Western Ghat , Maharashtra. It has 
remained to be a controversial project which has been developed in complete disregard to the 
environmental legislations of the country. 

The Gujarat Tourism Policy 2003-201 0, "proposes to create what is called Vishwa Gram (Global Village) 
by erecting structures and models of different countries on the banks of rivers and along the long 
network of Narmada Canal at various places". It says "NRIs and other visitors coming from various 
countries can stay at these places and feel at home. It is ironic that "feel at home" tourism comfort and 
pleasure is being proposed to be provided to wealthy and elite tourists at the cost of people's homeland 
which has been their abode for generations. 

Jharkhand was formed on the basis of the struggle of adivasis for their own state to ensure that people 
have control over natural resources like water, forest and land. Last year the state has proudly announced 
a new product- "mining tourism", claiming it the first to be floated in India 41 . This is ironical as the main 
agenda of the long standing struggle for autonomy/ statehood by the adivasis in Jharkhand was to 
bring an end to the dispossessions and the related social and environmental impact that they faced as 
result of mindless natural resource extraction through mining. 

In Kerala, Kerala Tourism (Conservation and Preservation of Areas) Act, 2005 (herein after referred 
as the Act) was passed by the State Government in February 2005. The name of the Act as well as 
its preamble clearly lay down that the Act is framed ". . .to make provisions for the conservation and 
preservation of tourist areas in the State and for matters connected therewith or incidental thereto". 
The Act declares certain Areas of the state as Special Tourism Zones where the mandate of Local 
Self Governing Institutions that have been bestowed on them by the 73rd and 74th Constitutional 
Amendments of the Constitution of India are usurped. The Act clearly bypasses the Constitutional 
mandate and provisions of Kerala Panchayat Raj Act of 1994 and makes them redundant in declared 
special tourism areas (same as zones but are referred in the legislation as areas). The Act talks 
about substituting the general Planning Process (the General Master Plan of any area formulated 
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under the local Town and Country Planning Act) to favour tourism related development process that 
prioritizes and privileges tourism centric developments through Special Tourism Master Plans. It 
propagates the model of exclusive "tourism enclaves"- the process of converting tourist locations 
into exclusive 'islands' where tourism can flourish - thereby isolating tourists from the realities of 
the local environment, culture and economy - a model that is far from sustainable or beneficial to 
local communities. 

In states like Madya Pradesh, Jharkhand and Chhattisgarh, while more and more Protected Areas are 
being opened up for various tourism activities like wildlife tourism, eco-tourism, adventure tourism etc, 
the governments are showing very little or no political will towards implementing the Scheduled Tribes 
and Other Traditional Forest Dwellers (Recognition of Forest Rights) Act, 2006 (Herein after referred 
as Forest Rights Act). The Forest Rights Act confers rights to forest dwelling communities, primarily 
the adivasi communities, over forest land and other natural resources. These rights have been denied 
to them over decades as a result of the continuance of colonial forest laws in India. As stated by 
Pradip Prabhu, one of the champions in the struggle for the Forest Rights Act, it is believed that this 
piece of legislation "will integrate conservation with sustainable livelihoods, restore dignity into the 
lives of millions of adivasis and other forest dwellers and put in place a new governance system in the 
forest, where the 'legitimate citizens' of the forest will themselves take on the duty to protect the forest 
wealth of the nation." 42 

Incredulous India! 

The kind of tourism development that the government is promoting today is deceptive in nature. The 
promotional slogans and developmental promises churned out by this process facilitates assault not 
only on our natural resources and cultural heritage but also destroys the ethos of equity, sovereignty 
and democratic principles enshrined in the Constitution of India. India can no longer claim to be a 
welfare state. 

Women, farmers and workers are engaged in major struggles all over the country, to protect their 
lands, livelihoods, water resources and traditional lifestyles based on local cultural ethos. The struggles 
sprung up all over the country to fight for sustainable development, for employment-generating village- 
industries, self-reliant agriculture and decentralised democratic development-planning alternatives. The 
government should not forget that democratic socialism, sustainable development with people's 
participation in decision making is the fundamental commitments of our Constitution. People are 
organising themselves and trying to seek solutions, as they very well know that they can survive only 
when they are able to save human relationships, sustainable environment and democracy. The present 
mainstream political parties are not ready to admit the above, since majority of their leadership have 
compromised with imperialism, neoliberalism and consumerist ideology. 

The bottom-line is that the government (both at Centre and State) should stop the assault on natural 
resources on the pretext of development. These developmental models exclude people's right to natural 
resources. More involvement and participation of the local communities from all strata and the protection 
of their fundamental rights should be ensured in the decision-making process. 



Endnotes 



Karnataka is a state of India in the southern part of the country. It is the eighth largest Indian state by area, the ninth 
largest by population and comprises 29 districts. Since last decade it has come in the Global map its software and 
biotechnology industries. 

Capital of State of Karnataka, India. Has risen to fame as the Silicon Valley of East. 

The local language for a Tank. 

Refer to http://indiatoday.digitaltoday.in/ 

index. php?issueid=1 1 1 69&id=1 9470&option=com_content&task=view&sectionid=22 
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Gujarat is the westernmost State in India. The state government presently follows a strong Neo-liberal economic 
policy. 

Under the Land Acquisition Act, 1894 

Generally referred as Narmada Dam 

The indigenous people 

In fact, it is reported that plans for tourism development were initiated as early as in mid-90's on the basis of a commissioned 
consultancy project. At that point the plans were to develop tourism not only at the Kevadia Colony but also at 4 other 
points along the canal. This was supposedly in an effort to raise finances for the project. The Narmada Bacho Andolan 
had submitted the relevant documents to the Supreme Court and the Government of Gujarat had denied this in court. 
Refer "Public Purpose? How the Tourist Destination of Tomorrow continues to dispossess the Adivasis of 
Narmada today." An investigative report on the tourism project in Kevadia, Narmada District, Gujarat, EQUATIONS, 
February 2008 

It is one of the northern states of India, nestled in the Himalayan rages. 

The Planning Commission of India in 2005 brought out the Himachal Pradesh Development Report, which carried a 
critical analysis of the tourism sector in the state. The report states that the Himachal Tourism Department is pursuing a 
tourism policy sans action and overselling the already saturated Shimla-Kullu-Manali circuit. However, the concern for 
the pressures on infrastructure was not so much about the stress on local resources but came more out of the fact that 
the state was not tapping into other potential tourism spots to increase the sector's contribution to the economy of the 
state. In order to serve this objective the Report laid out a set of recommendations to reform the tourism sector. The 
foremost amongst this was a change in its Land Policy to attract private investments in tourism sector, particularly section 
118 of the HP Land Reforms Act which restricts buying and selling of property by non-Himachalis. Refer "Impacts of the 
proposed Himalayan Ski-Village Project in Kullu, Himachal Pradesh- A preliminary fact finding report", 
Researched, compiled and written by Manshi Asher, an independent researcher, for Him Niti Campaign, Himachal 
Pradesh Jan Jagran Evam Vikas Samiti (JJVS), Kullu District, HP and EQUATIONS, Bangalore 

Maharashtra is a state located on the western coast of India. It is India's third largest state by area and second largest 
by population. Maharashtra is India's leading industrial state contributing 1 5% of the country's industrial output and 1 3.2% 
of its GDP as per the economic statistics of the year 2005-06. Refer "Maharashtra", Government of India, Ministry of 
Home Affairs, National Informatics Centre. (NIC)" (PDF). 

"Lavasa The Lake City Near Completion" January 13th 2007http://www.rediff.com/money/2007/jan/1 3spec.htm & 
"Howl Of The Hills" Nidhi Jamwal <http://www.downtoearth.org.in/ 
full6.asp?foldemame=20080915&filename=news&sid=2&page=1&sec_id=4> 

"The Final Call- In Search of the True Cost of our holidays" Leo Hickman, Transworld Publishers, 2007, Introduction 

Refer "Women In Tourism: Realities, Dilemmas and Opportunities", EQUATIONS Research Paper , September 
2007 

Kerala is a state located in the south-western part of India. Kerala, referred as 'God's own country' by the Kerala 
Department of Tourism is one of the prime tourist attractions of India. 

Id 

A World Bank paper shows the regional imbalances in Goa, the shifts in traditional activities, seasonality of income, 
impact on community and other negative developments because of tourism. Reference has been given by Sawkar, et al, 
'Tourism and the Environment: Case study on Goa, India and the Maldives', World Bank, 1998, Report no 19681, http:/ 
/www-wds.worldbank.org/external/default/WDSContentServer/WDSP/IB/1 999/1 0/1 9/000094946_991 0071 2293543/ 
Rendered/INDEX/multLpage.txt 

It was first introduced in Soviet Union in 1928 for controlled and rapid economic development. Much of the Soviet 
industrial successes in that era was said to be a result of the implementation of its five year plans. 

Draft plans needs to be approved by the National Development Council, comprising the Planning Commission and the 
Chief Ministers of all states in India (India has a Federal structure). An approved plan is then passed by the cabinet and 
then in Parliament. The main objectives of these plans are suppose to map out the planning of 5 years in way that 
improves the standard of living of the people belonging to the country, improve the quality of life of the people and the 
resources of the country are utilized efficiently for the development of the people from all strata of the community. 

The district is the principal subdivision within the state (union territories are not subdivided). During the colonial period, 
the collector was responsible for collecting revenue and maintaining law and order. Since 1992s, the collector's role in 
most states is confined to heading the district revenue department and coordinating the efforts of the other departments, 
such as agriculture, irrigation, public works, forestry, and public health, that are responsible for promoting economic 
development and social welfare. 

Refer to Times of India, Bangalore Edition, the Ministry of Panchayati Raj Pays tribute to Bharat Ratna Shri 
Nehru on his 119th Birth Anniversary. 

A south eastern coastal State of India where the state government has been following the policy of industrialisation 
fervently. 

It is an eastern coastal state of India famous for the Olive Riddle nestling sites. Presently in the course of expanding mine 
based heavy industries in forested areas. 

It is a western desert state of India famous for its architectural splendors and tourism expansion. 

The Administrative Service () is the administrativen civil service of the Indian government. The IAS plays a major role in 
managing the bureaucracy of both the Union Government (Central Government) and the state governments, with its 
officers holding strategic posts across the country. 
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Refer "Not in my backyard! How Governments and Industry have washed their hands" Off Responsibility in 
tourism: exploring Indian Realities, EQUATIONS March 2008 & Comments on the Planning Commission 
Constituted Working Group Report on Tourism for the Eleventh Five Year Plan, July 2007 

In 1994, the government of India admitted that 10 million people displaced by dams, mines, deforestation and other 
development projects were still "awaiting rehabilitation", a figure regarded as very conservative by most independent 
researchers. According to the estimates of the Indian Social Institute, the 21.3 million development-induced displaced 
persons in India include those displaced by dams (1 6.4 million), mines (2.55 million), industrial development (1 .25 million) 
and wild life sanctuaries and national parks (0.6 million). The study of the World Commission on Dams on India says, "56 
million persons, of whom 62 per cent are SC and ST, have been involuntarily displaced due to large dams, and over five 
million hectares of forests have been submerged. Refer "Damned Dispossessed Displaced' Sunil Kuksal, Combat 
Law, Vol 5 Issue 1, February - March 2006, http://www.combatlaw.org/information. php?issue_id=27&article_id=692 

Refer "Public Purpose? How the Tourist Destination of Tomorrow continues to dispossess the Adivasis of 
Narmada today". A In investigative report on the tourism project in Kevadia, Narmada District, Gujarat, EQUATIONS, 
March 2008 

Refer "Dream Destination for World Class Tourists. ...Nightmare for the Himalayas" Impact of the proposed 
Himalayan Ski Village Project in Kullu, Himachal Pradesh. A preliminary Fact Finding Report researched, compiled and 
written by Manshi Asher for Him Niti Campaign, Himachal Pradesh; Jan Jagaran Evam Vikas Samity (JJVS), Kullu 
District, Himachal Pradesh & EQUATIONS, Bangalore, Kamataka, March 2008 

1 Acre = 43,560 square feet 

One hectare is about 2.5 acres. 

The spokesperson of the project defends saying theirs is a tourism project hence they don't need an EIA. Besides, 
Lavasa has obtained environment clearances from the Maharashtra environment department in accordance with the 
requirement of Hill Station Regulation, 1996, of the Mahrashtra Government. Rubbishing the claim, activists question 
how can such a huge project be exempted because it is tourism project? It will surely have huge environmental implications 
on the local eco-system and related implications on the lives and livelihoods of local communities. 

The partnership between the Asian Development Bank (ADB) and the Indian Government in the tourism sector has been so 
far limited to the South Asian Sub-Regional Economic Cooperation (SASEC) programme where India is one of the focus 
countries apart from Bhutan, Nepal and Bangladesh. For the first time the ADB is considering a separate loan for tourism 
development in India through the proposed Inclusive Tourism Infrastructure Development Project (ITIDP). This is being processed 
at the request of the Indian Government and currently the Technical Assistance (TA) report is under preparation. 

Refer "Borrowing SEZ idea, Centre starts working on Special Tourism Zones", 7th November 2006, Indian 
Express, New Delhi. 

Refer "Cll Report Presented To The Prime Minister:"lndia Needs Bharat Nirman Plus for Inclusive Growth" 01 

June, 2007 http://cii.in/full_story.php?menu_id=78&news_id=74 

Government Order No 34 of AP Government, 11th February 2008 

According to Campaign Call sent by National Alliance of People's Movement in August 2008 against the proposed project 
one of important points raised was that- "Nearly 2.5 crore people comprising fisher folk, small and marginal farmers, 
dalits farm labourers and adivasis will be displaced and their lives and livelihoods will be destroyed in the process. This 
has already happened in some parts like Tada, Krishnapatnam, and Paravada etc". 

Refer to 'A plan made to order * *NOVEMBER 1997:* Regional plan for Pune district suitably modified through Urban 
Development Department, challenges by the environmentalists. 

IANS, 12th March 2007 

Refer, "The Right to Live With Dignity", Prabhu, Pradip, Seminar (552), August 2005. The author was a member of 
the group involved with the drafting of the Scheduled Tribes (Recognition of Forest Rights) Bill 2005. 
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Can Tourism Transform? 

Community-based tourism initiatives in India 

EQUATIONS, November 2008 



Tourism within India, especially in the rural context, is increasingly being seen as a way to eliminate of 
human poverty and inequalities. Many rural tourism initiatives are being conceived within the framework 
of community-based tourism, which combines aspects of community development, poverty alleviation, 
cultural heritage and conservation. 

Community based rural tourism is gaining popularity in India. The country's National Tourism Policy of 
2002 by the Ministry of Tourism (MoT) announced its plans of spreading tourism development to rural 
areas: 'village tourism will be promoted as the primary tourism product of India; to spread tourism and 
its socio-economic benefits to rural areas'. The Ministry of Tourism and Culture (MoT) defines rural 
tourism as, 'any form of tourism that showcases the rural life, art, culture and heritage at rural locations, 
thereby benefiting the local community economically and socially as well as enabling interaction between 
the tourists and the locals for a more enriching tourism experience' 1 . According to Leena Nandan, Joint 
Secretary, Ministry of Tourism and Culture, Government of India, "the primary objective is to ensure 
that the benefits of tourism reach every strata of society- people who live in the rural areas, in villages 
that have a USP for tourism, so that the socio-economic benefits of tourism are received by people 
who are not directly in the framework of tourism". 

Since then the push of spreading tourism in rural areas has come from multiple directions - ranging 
from initiatives by the central and state tourism ministries and departments, forest departments, private 
tourism industry players and even nationalised banks - all willing to invest and loan. Amidst this there 
are also communities who have come together who wish to benefit from tourism, to be independent 
and build on their own resources. With many of these initiatives, have come many models focusing on 
various aspects. While most of these are structured around livelihood promotion there are also a few 
located within larger developmental objectives. 

In India, tourism is viewed and promoted as a 'development paradigm' and a major engine for growth. 
However 'development' more often than not gets equated with economics, overlooking environmental, 
social, cultural and institutional dimensions. Especially in a rural context when the economics of tourism 
take priority, the impact is far greater. Rural India is faced with challenges of rising economic inequity, 
social discrimination and conflicts arising out of these, as well as differential and poor access to basic 
civic amenities & services. Therefore when we speak of tourism contributing to development we need 
to speak about it holistically - encompassing dimensions of ethics, equity, and justice, of access, 
local participation, empowerment, destination competitiveness and ultimately destination sustainability. 
A caveat to understanding tourism and development - rural tourism cannot be a one-stop solution for 
ensuring goals such as equity and empowerment. However this component is a valuable and critical 
one if one were to aim-at people-centred tourism. 

When the Indian government aggressively positions and promotes tourism as a development tool, it 
raises the hopes and aspirations of local communities who believe that tourism is going to be the 
answer to their problems. However the question remains - can tourism transform to something positive? 
Or is it the case that when communities adopt tourism they lose more than they gain? 
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To probe further into the question, two community based tourism initiatives have been taken up and 
analysed in this paper - The Endogenous Tourism Project and Mountain Shepherds Initiative. The 
initiatives have common threads - to see tourism as a means to achieving developmental goals of the 
environment and its people. However each is backed by a different institution and following different 
approaches for implementation. 

Endogenous Tourism Project 

One of the outcomes of National Tourism Policy 2002 was the Endogenous Tourism Project (ETP), an 
innovative response to the agenda of developing rural tourism. The ETP is a collaborative effort between 
the Ministry of Tourism (MoT) and United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) initiated in 2003 
and being implemented currently at 36 sites across the country. 

While the primary objective of the project is to focus on sustainable livelihoods, it extended beyond 
the achievement of mere economic objective of employment and income augmentation, putting it on 
a much larger canvas of community based action. The project aimed at a convergence of issues like 
sustainable livelihoods, gender equality, empowerment of women, youth and other disadvantaged 
sections and working towards cultural sensitivity and environmental sustainability. It premised that if 
tourism is to fulfil its promise of being a transformative agent, capable of changing the minds, values 
and behaviour of the tourists and the local citizen alike - as well as of providing a broad impetus to 
local economies throughout India, then tourism needed to be "radically altered in design and concept". 
The project design in many ways has been a significant shift from the standard tourism projects 
implemented by the MoT in the past that were infrastructure-centric and infrastructure-heavy. It has 
an overall framework, which is ambitious, emphasising processes rather than products, and placing 
at the centre the notion of local communities taking the decisions related to tourism. Thus, a unique 
feature and indeed core principle of the ETP is to examine and take further the links between tourism 
and development. 

The initial focus of the MoT was on developing tourism-related infrastructure for the local community 
that would help promote tourism. However, key questions were raised on how the community was 
going to be assured of benefits through the infrastructure that was going to be built for them? It was 
recognised that rural communities having limited understanding and control of tourism, often lack the 
skills and resources to link to tourism. Further, interventions linked to capacity development and local 
institution strengthening would be important if benefits from tourism had to flow to those most in need. 

Through the course of the ETP, the tourism linked infrastructure developed was supplemented and 
complemented by building & strengthening capacities of the communities to link themselves to tourism. 
Infrastructure development in the ETP fell into three broad categories. First those that had direct links 
to tourism (accommodation, restaurants, tourist information / interpretation centres), second those 
geared to overall village development and indirectly benefiting tourism (toilets, pavements, footpaths, 
street lighting) and third was an aspect of convergence of various schemes for the village so as to 
provide basic services and civic amenities in which they lacked. The capacities of community members 
were built by conducting training on varied issues - awareness, tourism linked skills and livelihood, 
alternative livelihood and institutional management. 

Another critical component of ETP was institution building. The focus on institution building came later 
when issues came up of how synergies could be created between the infrastructure developed and 
capacities built and in relation to the management of tourism activity in the future. All sites attempted 
building an apex body - the Village Tourism Committee (VTC) and various sub-committees that will 
sustain the tourism activity. 

To help implement the project UNDP and the Ministry brought in organisations which would be able to 
support the community in capacity & institution building and marketing while the district administration 
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was responsible for infrastructure development. They also brought in specialists who could advise and 
assist on areas such as appropriate infrastructure development (panel of architects), institution building, 
waste management and business plans. 

The project is in its 5th and final year of implementation. In some of the sites implementing agencies 
working with communities have helped them to understand, build capacities, manage and take charge 
of how tourism should be developed in their region. On the other hand, some sites find it difficult to 
engage the participation, imagination, and aspiration of the people for whom the project is meant. The 
ETP is witness to both the above scenarios. 

So was the ETP actually able to address developmental goals? 2 

Some of the positives as a part of this process have been that tourism has helped provide a 
supplementary source of income for a few, conscientisation about the environment among the community, 
people have started taking pride in their heritage - in their clothing, food, customs & beliefs, lifestyle, 
building technologies but most importantly, at a few sites people who earlier did not have a voice (the 
marginalised) now do. 

Data on actual increase in employment because of the ETP is still hard to come by as the project was in 
early stages in most sites. However there is considerable potential for employment opportunities created 
but how many of them will materialise in reality is yet to be seen. For example, several groups have been 
formed for cuisine, hospitality and guiding but in actuality most of them are still not converting the 
trainings to income generating options. In some sites, community members claimed that since the initiation 
of the project the number of villagers migrating to cities in search of employment has reduced. 

Typically, in the process of tourism development the rich and powerful (and in some cases also non- 
residents) become involved with tourism projects, while opportunities for participation and benefits do 
not reach the marginalized sections of the society. The ETP project has tried to include the marginalized 
sections, backward castes and classes, women and poor to a certain extent. However, it is a contentious 
and complex issue whether a project such as this can really address the very poor. For example at one 
of the sites, a financial assistance scheme of Rs 35000/- each was given to build a bathroom and 
kitchen, as they are two of the most critical aspects a tourist looks for - a clean bathroom and a 
hygienic place where the food is cooked. The people that came forward to offer home stays were from 
the upper castes. Members from the marginalised community were not part of this group as they would 
not have been able to pay the high interest rate. It was therefore left to the community to come forward 
and all those interested were given incentives - on equal basis. 

Whenever there is direct participation through employment of the weaker sections, this is generally 
driven by individual endeavours to reap the economic benefits tourism brings and to some extent on 
their financial and social background. 

Another site that is running a successful tourism resort has addressed the issue of leakages and 
backward linkages and by careful analysis brought down dependency on products (that are needed to 
run a resort - dairy products, laundry, training a person from within the community to take charge of 
managing the resort, etc) from outside the village to less than 50%. This increased the contribution that 
could be accessed locally. 

At each of the rural tourism sites there has been some thought on a certain percentage of the income that 
will be a share of revenue from the various tourism related activities as contribution to the larger system. 
The VTC in most cases decides a certain percentage that will be given to the local self governing body 
/ other committees for village development work. This varies between 5-10% of what they receive as 
tourism revenue. At some sites they have also started giving low-interest loans to the community. This, 
in turn also influences, how the group benefiting from tourism activities as individuals and groups interact 
with the larger village body. There are two aspects to it, one is in terms of monetary contribution from the 
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profit earned to the village body/ other village development work, the other is in getting the concurrence of 
the village body on the activities, planning and future of tourism related work. However, this is a concept 
which as yet needs be concretised. 

A desirable social impact of the ETP has been a sense of renewed pride in local culture and traditions, to 
reclaim their roots, value their culture, dress, cuisine etc. On the one hand there was a sense of renewed 
pride, while on the other a fear and a guarded approach to tourism. The idea of tourists, staying with them, 
becoming part of their everyday lives could have an impact as these are in a certain sense 'closed 
spaced interactions'. 

Also, while tourism is helping the revival of arts, with increasing demand there is pressure on the artisans 
to produce more of what will sell in the market. This leads them to shortcuts like the use of chemical dyes 
and fabric colours instead of the time consuming traditional colours. Excess of supply has also led to 
undercutting the price and thus profits. 

One of the key impacts of the ETP has been the discussion and action around cleanliness, hygiene 
and waste management. As a result of assessing what the tourist needs, these rural communities 
have become more aware of the need for cleanliness and hygiene of their surroundings and have also 
adopted these changes in their lifestyles. 

While the above have been aspects related to tourism development and its impacts, it is also critical to 
understand how communities have utilised the various components as provided by the project. 

In the initial phases of the project, infrastructure preceded capacity building. Along the way it was felt 
that in many cases it would have been useful had capacity building preceded infrastructure development. 
However, it is not about one preceding the other but the synergy that needs to be found between the 
two and how this can be made a more integrated process. 

It was found that in most instances infrastructure was divorced from capacity building and had not 
gone through any rigorous institutional process. What was chosen for construction was almost pre- 
decided and the community has often had little say in it. This was a critical reason why community 
participation in the process of decision making on infrastructure development (what, why, where, design 
- how was it taken, how much money has been spent on it) has been relatively low at most sites. 
Construction has been a major source of mis-management in most of the places, with reasons being 
aplenty - either the community did not know when and where the money was spent or the implementing 
organisation deciding what needed to build or at another site the district administration spearheaded 
the construction in the first phase without any consultation or the structures that were build were of 
poor quality and unfinished. At a few sites this has led to the project being executed as two isolated 
entities resulting not only in huge loss of funds, but, more importantly, an adverse impact on the whole 
project exemplifying the dysfunctionality of a developmental planning. 

However, in comparison, the capacity building exercises though having a few drawbacks have been 
much more positive as they are largely conceived as a bottom-up process. Capacity building while 
geared to acquiring specific skills was also seen as creating the space for building or articulating 
perspectives. The idea was to have a two pronged livelihood strategy - one which focuses directly on 
tourism and second which focuses on other livelihoods that can be strengthened which complement 
and supplement tourism. The complementing aspect ensures that the communities must not be over- 
dependent on tourism and the supplementing aspect ensures while one can strengthen and learn skills, 
tourism also has the potential to leverage that aspect, as tourism needs basic facilities (internet, 
provision stores) as well as exquisite products (craft). A number of capacity building programmes 
strengthened and also introduce new skills among the community. Trainings on skills organised were 
on weaving, terracotta, bel-metal, hospitality, pineapple recipes, etc. 

Only a couple of sites have been able to match their work plans of the infrastructure to be developed 
and to capacity that needs to be built. Only one after a period of 5 years has all four aspects (infrastructure, 
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capacity, institution and marketing) of the project working in line, the fifth element of tourism contributing 
to village development is yet to be seen. 

Institutions are primarily holders of ideas. In this project there have been two approaches to the formation 
of the Village Tourism Committee. One, the membership of the VTC was confined to the people who 
were thus far excluded from or exploited under the existing tourism industry, namely, the artisans, the 
craftsmen, the women, the youth and the other weaker sections of the village community. Since the 
objective is to empower the powerless and marginalised, the VTC was a potential space to challenge 
existing power structures. Having followed this approach, there have been instances when this has led 
to a situation of irresolvable conflict. The other approach was to open up the doors to all: the rich and 
the poor, the powerful and the weak. In some sites this was believed to be a more pragmatic and 
effective method - to leave the choice of selection to the community and aim to avoid social tensions 
in the process of implementing the project. 

The ETP aims at empowerment of disadvantaged sections of the community and therefore stands for 
social transformation and not mere social change. However, in a project of this nature the dilemma 
always exists about the extent, to which it can really address, challenge and transform deep-rooted 
social inequities. Even though a lot of thought has gone into conceptualising this project by MoT and 
UNDP, what seems to be underestimated is the power of structural inequities in rural society. No 
development activity, supported from the outside, can avoid conflict. Anything that even attempts to 
empower the poor, through simple skills and exposure, are perceived as threats, since power gained 
by the poor is deference lost by the rich. 

The ETP is not an isolated effort for the promotion of rural tourism- it is linked to the mainstream 
tourism industry. However, it goes beyond the use of available resources and proposes to create new 
resources, especially human, in terms of the enrichment of arts and crafts. Thus, on the one hand, it 
aims at sharing benefits using existing resources, and on the other, looks to create new resources and 
new social and institutional arrangements. It is, therefore, not confined to benefit sharing within the 
existing power structure of the village or the region but attempts to create new power relations. If 
however at times it has chosen to surrender to the existing power structure, the inputs from the project 
- both funds and skill, will benefit mainstream tourism. The benefit will not trickle down automatically 
to the disadvantaged sections of the village. 

The ETP is still in the formative stage. The sites are at different stages of unfulfilled dreams but none of 
them have really taken off in the true sense of meeting the twin project objectives of tourism and development. 
How much "trade off" can and should happen between "a successful tourism project" and "commitment to 
social justice and development" is a dilemma at every level of the project that is yet to be sorted. 

Mountain Shepherds Initiative 3 

In 2006, the Mountain Shepherds Initiative (MSI), a community owned and operated ecotourism venture, 
was formerly inaugurated in the vicinity of the Nanda Devi Biosphere Reserve in the mountain state of 
Uttarakhand. The initiative was born of social struggles with Chipko (early 1970s), Jhapto Cheeno 
(late 1 990s) movements and more recent efforts by the Nanda Devi Campaign to reclaim peoples land 
and forest rights. The Bhotiya community of the Niti Valley have been at the forefront of bringing 
justice, inclusion, and respect for natural and cultural heritage into the tourism debate. 

Two seminal events have shaped the lives of the Bhotiya of Niti Valley - the 1 962 India-China border 
conflict and the 1982 closure of the Nanda Devi National Park and later creation of the Biosphere 
Reserve and World Heritage Site. While the former ended the age old cross-trade relationship with 
Tibet that had culturally and economically enriched the Bhotiya, the latter ended all mountaineering and 
trekking expeditions to Nanda Devi, one of the Himalayas' highest and most popular peaks. Both had 
devastating cultural and economic impacts. 
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In November 2000, a separate state of Uttarakhand (formerly known as Uttaranchal) was formed 
constituting the hill districts of Uttar Pradesh. By October 2001 the Uttarakhand Tourism Board had 
announced its policy proclaiming tourism to be a key sector in the growth and development of state. To 
take the tourism agenda forward the government decided to send a learn of experts' to the Nanda Devi 
Biosphere Reserve to explore and assess whether the Reserve had rejuvenated itself and the possibility 
of initiating limited tourism activity. 

This came as a bolt for the local communities still battling with the ban, who were disallowed from 
entering the park. This gave birth to the Nanda Devi Campaign. Sparked by the urgent need to ensure 
local control of the tourist trade, the campaign issued the progressive 2001 Nanda Devi Biodiversity 
Conservation and Eco Tourism Declaration to guide its future endeavours. The Mountain Shepherds 
Initiative, guided by this declaration, attempts to achieve a new relationship between tourists and local 
communities based on equity and mutual learning. 

In 2003, the Indian government made major revision to the park rules that had strictly governed the 
Nanda Devi protected area for over twenty years. A partial reopening began allowing 500 visitors to enter 
a small segment of the park's core zone every year, although the peak itself would remain off limits. The 
environmentally sensitive plan also called for the employment of local guides and porters, although this 
was not accompanied by any job training. Considering the move an opportunity for the economic rejuvenation 
of the local community and to claim stake & benefit from their resources, the campaign turned its focus 
on capacity building, infrastructure development, creating a product line that was different and innovative 
and marketing for community-owned ecotourism in the local area. 

While planning for the approach, the Nanda Devi Campaign initiated the establishment of Mountain 
Shepherd Initiative, a private company. The campaign emphasised on developing leadership skills of 
Himalayan youth, who in turn would eventually become the major stakeholders, a new community- 
owned and operated tourism company. It was felt that to make this a social experiment involving 
people only from marginalised sections, who maybe disinterested, will not work. To make it a successful 
business model it was critical to adopt the principals of choosing people on the basis of need, interest 
and ability. As a working method, they planned to build and establish direct networks, thereby avoiding 
middlemen and in turn reducing the leakage factor. This initiative is seen as one that will serve as a 
prototype of socially conscious and community owned tourism operations in the region. 

Capacity building: Currently over 60 youths (both boys and girls) from various villages in the 3 
districts of Pithoragarh, Chamoli and Uttarkashi have been trained in basic and advance courses in 
trekking & mountaineering, on flora and fauna, on the historical, cultural significance of places. The 
other trainings, which are in the pipeline, are - Yoga, Water Sports, Search & Rescue, Communication 
and Computers. However the participation of girls in the training has been low. This is due to the 
conservative outlook of the community. Most of these youth are school dropouts, unemployed but feel 
a connection with nature and well versed with the terrain. With tourism picking up in the region, the 
community also sees this as an opportunity to curtail youth from migrating to urban /tourist destinations 
in search of employment. 

An area that they foresee participation of women is in developing souvenirs, in keeping the craft alive. 
For this they plan to encourage women to weave during the non-agricultural season. MSI has reintroduced 
vegetable dyes along with design inputs. 

Infrastructure development: Two key motivations for tourists visiting the region are religious and 
adventure. The pilgrim and the adventurer do not expect high end comforts, but one of basic facilities 
like clean accommodation, toilets etc. An extremely innovative idea to solving the accommodation 
problem, without much investment is to use non-performing assets like properties or bungalows. Most 
communities in the region have a summer and winter home, at a higher and lower altitude. During 
summers (also the tourist season), the winter homes are vacant which are leased out to MSI. Currently 
in 2 villages they have initiated the concept of homestays and have a bed capacity of appox 40. MSI 
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has also leased a 5 room property, near Joshimath, the closest town to the village as pilgrims may 
prefer staying in town. 

Also, as the other major activity of MSI is trekking and adventure, they needed high quality gear. In this 
endeavour, Mountain Shepherds was greatly assisted by American students from the Appalachian State 
University, who gathered and delivered a significant amount of mountaineering equipment through their 
successful "Gear for the Garhwal" project. 

Product Line and Marketing: In 2003, the campaign designed its website with from well wishers. 
Through the campaign website and now MSI having one as well they plan to market the entire state and 
not just Nanda Devi region. Using new technologies and mediums the youth have been trained also in 
making short films and photography, which they will later upload as possible trek routes for marketing 
purposes. The group plans to move away from the usual trekking package and develop new product lines 
- exclusive packages for family adventure, yoga treks and trekking for independent women. In 2006, MSI 
planned an event that would draw international attention and formally launch the company. For this, 
organizers decided to hold what was coined the Inaugural Nanda Devi Women's Trek, by reaching out to 
the world's women mountaineers to pay tribute to the mountain goddess as well as the region's women 
who have played a central role in movements. 

The Nanda Devi Campaign has brought both national & international recognition and with it a steady 
stream of visitors to the region. The initiative has over the years been supported by many individuals, 
groups, and organisations in areas of training, developing a website, product designing, documentation, 
adventure gear, etc. 

By adopting tourism, the local community now have many more supplementary income avenues - 
homestays, guides, porters, cooks, driving a taxi, crafting souvenirs. For all of these they have developed 
a system of rotation so as to ensure an equitable distribution of income. Also a system of backward 
linkages is put in place - for instance if one family is providing homestay facility, another family 
provides food supplies, and from a third the tourist is encouraged to buy souvenirs. 

Apart from the monetary aspects, the accumulation of this specialised man power (basic and advanced 
mountaineering method of instruction, yoga, search and rescue) in these regions in remote villages is 
indeed an extremely valuable asset - which is now being hired from cities or metros. 

Part of the profit that has been earned in the past years is being reinvested as microfinance for decentralized 
infrastructure development. MSI assists with financial aid to families to renovate their homes, build 
bathrooms and toilets, which can then be provided as a homestays. Out of the earnings from the tourists, 
the family will retain 50% and the remaining will be given to the company against the advance given. This 
in turn also promotes better hygiene practices among the villagers. MSI has also extended financial aid 
for purchase of vehicles, which will then be made to use by MSI when there is a need, otherwise the 
person is free to earn from that and more importantly is the owner of that asset. 

Direct Shareholding: Mountain Shepherds Initiative currently has two directors who have been part 
of the campaign, who in the coming few years, would eventually give up a major part of the company 
shareholding to the youth to run and manage the company in the future. 

Even this initiative is not free of its problems. As MSI is in its nascent stage and business is not 
guaranteed many youth trained under MSI banner have moved on and joined other employment. People 
who were trusted to be given loans at times have not fulfilled their obligations of paying back. This 
initiative though community owned and controlled is ultimately a business venture, and therefore while 
the choice to engage was open to all members of the community only a few have come forward. Also 
though attempts have been made to involve participation of scheduled castes (marginalised community 
within the social structure) due to various reasons this has not happened -for example activities like 
cooking by SCs are not appreciated by other upper castes youth. 
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There are still many challenges, developmental lags and sustainability issues that lie ahead. The 
challenges are related to imparting further training to the youth in communicational English, briefings 
them on aspect of hygiene, food & water safety, trash collection, developing managerial skills and 
ultimately instilling self-confidence in them. The developmental lags that need to be addressed are 
about sorting inter-village rivalries, brining in greater equity and transforming this initiative from a people's 
movement mindset to business entity. To ensure sustainability of this venture, MSI plans to recover 
indigenous knowledge and skills, develop participatory benchmark studies and built- in monitoring 
systems to guarantee and work in line with the principles of the Declaration. 

With the launch of the Mountain Shepherds Initiative, the Nanda Devi Campaign is attempting the 
monumental task of establishing a community-owned operation in keeping with its aspirations for a 
future without human exploitation and environmental degradation. The campaign hopes to implement 
its guiding philosophy in all aspects of tourism planning, especially in making mountain tourism accessible 
to all, regardless of age, gender, income, or ability. As a model, its success will have important bearing 
on the fate of the Himalayas and its people. 

As compared to the ETP, the model followed by MSI is a slow process, one that is not bound by time, 
one, which has paced itself out slowly thereby allowing the community to accept and be reintroduced 
to tourism on their terms. 

Can tourism address development priorities? 

The concept of community-based rural tourism is still in its nascent stage with explorations on to 
shape the most appropriate models that can be adapted across different contexts/regions in the country. 
Tourism is emblematic of the paradoxes and challenges of modern development. Tourism projects are 
essentially a social and economic intervention in rural areas and it is quite likely that several challenges 
and conflicts surface. The dilemma always exists about the extent to which tourism can really address, 
challenge and transform deep rooted social inequities. Also it is idealistic to assume that tourism can 
be the one stop answer to these problems. A tourism project can only be one among the larger social 
realities operating there; it cannot address all problems of economy, polity, and society and therefore 
maybe partly achieve the development question. 

Both case studies illustrated above - one backed by authority at highest levels in the country and the 
second backed by a people's movement - were initiated to address how tourism could contribute to 
development priorities of the region. However, 5 years down the line the indications are few and far 
between. It is interesting to note that the Ministry of Tourism speaks of tourism and development, 
which has been off its radar, while the people's movement speak of tourism and business, arguing that 
to match the goals of development with tourism is a tall order. That being so, unlike most other 
"mainstream" tourism projects, these initiatives attempted to address the question of community benefits 
rather than individual benefit is a perspective shift in itself. 

While initiatives such as these are taking time to find their bearings, what is happening in parallel is the 
'hijacking of these ideas' amounting to the shortening or in many instances over looking of processes 
to achieve the volumes of 'quick fix' tourist destinations. When it moves from a process oriented to a 
project mode approach, we are then brought back to the question of whether development is only about 
economics and numbers or about a larger frame. 

These are complex questions and dilemmas that in our country we are still grappling with - whether 
tourism can truly transform a place or pay mere lip service to the idea of development - this only time 
and strong intentions will tell. 
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Endnotes 



http://tourism.gov.in/ accessed on 24 April 2008 

The conclusions presented in this section are based on information collected in relation to a project undertaken by 
EQUATIONS to document the various processes adopted while implementing the Endogenous Tourism Project at 10 
sites. 

2008 - Interview with Dr Sunil Kainthola & Dhan Singh Rana (Directors) & Govind (Member), Mountain Shepherds 
Initiative. Paper by Rajiv Rawat - The Mountain Shepherds Initiative: Evolving a New Model of Community-Owned 
Ecotourism. 
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Protecting Children against Sexual Exploitation in Tourism 
Challenges and Imperatives in the Indian Situation 

EQUATIONS, March 2009 



(Paper presented at the 24th meeting of the UNWTO Task Force on Protection of Children in Tourism, 
ITB Berlin, 13th March 2009 and also at the Expert Meeting on the Protection of Children from Sexual 
Exploitation in Tourism and the role of Tourism Professionals, NGOs and Law Enforcement organised 
by ECPAT Germany and ECPAT Netherlands, March 8-10, Berlin.) 

Growing Tourism, Growing Concerns 

India is home to 19 percent of the world's children 1 . More than one third of the country's population, 
around 440 million, are children (below 1 8 years). Despite its claims to non-violence, tolerance, spirituality 
and a new trillion-dollar economy, India has the largest number of sexually abused children in the 
world. Every day, more and more children are subjected to sexual exploitation and sexual abuse. The 
National Study on Child Abuse (commissioned by the Ministry of Women and Child Development 
(MWCD) April 2007 2 ,) covered 13 states in India and a sample size of 12,446 children. It revealed 
some rather ugly facts. Over half the surveyed children (53.22%) had been sexually abused. The report 
states that more boys than girls were harmed and 21 % of the children reported severe abuse. The 
most affected were children at work (61% reported sexual abuse) and street children (54%) were the 
most vulnerable to sexual abuse. 

Ministry of Tourism 3 (MoT) Government of India data indicates that the foreign tourist arrival in India, 
which was 2.29 million in 1 996, reached 5.08 million in 2007. The number of domestic tourists recorded 
as 140.12 million in 1996 increased to 526.56 million in 2007. The tourism industry contributed 5.9 per 
cent to the country's gross domestic product (GDP). According to the Ministry of Tourism's National 
Tourism Satellite Accounting Report for India (2006) claims that tourism supports 38.6 million jobs 
(directly and indirectly), thereby making up 8.2 per cent of the total jobs. 

Tourism policies and plans at the national and state level have tended to focus on the unbridled growth 
and promotion of tourism with the mantra of increased arrivals privileging infrastructure, connectivity 
and transportation, high end accommodation and converting as many places as possible into tourism 
destinations. In their absorption to achieve this, the huge negative impacts of tourism - and its most 
shameful one - the sexual exploitation of children gets little attention. Perhaps the fear that if sex 
tourism is clamped down on, the arrival figures and contribution to GDP may suffer is a fact that policy 
makers find difficult to admit. 

While different ministries and bodies, particularly those concerned with child rights, have seen the 
links of tourism and the exploitation of children, it is unfortunate that the tourism stakeholders have not 
done likewise, and continue to exhibit apathy and denial. The Eleventh Plan Document of the 
Planning Commission of India, the apex planning body of the country records the direct contribution of 
tourism in the exploitation of children - child labour, trafficking, and sexual exploitation. This link was 
made in the Social Sector report in Section 6 "Towards Women's Agency and Child rights" 4 for which 
the inputs are coordinated by the Ministry of Women and Child Development. However the section on 
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tourism (inputs coordinated by the central Ministry of Tourism) makes no reference to this and has no 
steps laid out to mitigate this most shameful and painful aspect of unregulated tourism growth. 

Busting the Myths 

There is a widely and conveniently held myth that tourism related child sexual abuse in India is a 
phenomenon that is sporadic, mostly limited to Goa & Kerala, and linked only to a small section of 
foreign tourists. A series of studies over the years have clearly highlighted the links between tourism 
and the rampant existence of child sexual abuse in other parts of the country indicting both domestic 
and foreign tourists. EQUATIONS' contribution to some of these studies is mentioned below. 

EQUATIONS study Coastal Sex Tourism and Gender (2002) commissioned by the National Commission 
for Women (NCW), highlighted the prevalence of child sexual abuse and prostitution in Puri, Orissa. 

Another study, Situational Analysis of Child Sex Tourism in India ( 2003, Goa and Kerala), commissioned 
by ECPAT International, reported a rise in prostitution and trafficking in women and children for the 
purposes of sex tourism and labour. The study also revealed that child-sex tourism was facilitated with 
the help of intermediaries who assisted tourists in accessing the children, such as with local hotels and 
lodges, tour operators, former victims of paedophiles serving as procurers, beach boys, 'pilots' or 
motorcycle taxi drivers, and shack owners. 

In 2006, a study on Trafficking of Women and Children in India, commissioned by the National Human 
Rights Commission (NHRC) 5 provided further evidence of the growing phenomena of child-sex tourism 
in pilgrim, coastal tourism and most major tourist destinations such as Kerala, Delhi, Agra-Uttar Pradesh, 
Jaipur-Rajasthan, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, and Pondicherry. The study also noted that the beaches 
of Goa and Kovalam were increasingly becoming destinations for those seeking child prostitutes. 

In 2007, the Women and Child Development Minister, Renuka Chowdhury, admitted in response to a 
question from the floor in the Lower House of Parliament (Lok Sabha) that studies conducted by the 
National Human Rights Commission (NHRC) and the National Commission for Women (NCW) show 
that in the name of pilgrim heritage and coastal tourism, sexual exploitation of children is quite 
widespread 6 . 

The 2006 ban on child labour in the hospitality industry (by the Ministry of Labour) rubbed the sheen off 
tourism brochures by its categorisation of the hospitality industry as hazardous in the context of child 
labour. However, very little has been done to implement the ban in any sensible or systemic way and 
reactions of law enforcement officials have been mostly knee jerk resulting in further harassment and 
abuse of children. 

The other important event in the legislative space was the Goa Children's Act (2003), legislated by and 
applicable to the state of Goa, well known for its reliance on tourism. This Act for the first time in the 
country recognised that tourism is a contributor to child exploitation. This was an outcome of several 
years of advocacy by child rights groups in Goa and outside the state to push for legislation which had 
teeth. An entire section recognises and deals with the protection of children in the context of tourism 
and places specific responsibility on different stakeholders. Within two years of its enactment it was 
amended in 2005. The amendment diluted the timelines for implementation without adequate rationale 
and omitted few important sections from the Act. One of these was Section 8 (11) which stated that 
offences in case of tourism related child sexual abuse are non-bailable offences under the Criminal 
Procedures Code. This unfortunately makes the Act virtually toothless in relation to sexual exploitation 
of children by tourists in Goa. Six years after its enactment only seven cases have come up before 
different Courts in Goa in relation to sexual exploitation of children by tourists, of which only two 
offenders have been convicted. 
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The evidence of the links between child abuse and tourism is clearly in the public domain as the 
examples above indicate. What is unfortunate in the Indian context is the fact that two key tourism 
players - the Ministry of Tourism & State Tourism Departments, as well as the industry, have taken 
very few active steps or even a clear position against child sexual abuse. 

A long history of abuse and impunity 

One of the earliest cases in India of child abuse in tourism (1991) was of Freddy Peats (male 76, 
unknown origin). Several young boys sexually and physically abused over years, were in an orphanage 
run by Peats in Goa and abusers were mostly foreign tourists. Peats was convicted in 1996. This 
should have served as an alert of the existence of an organised system but it was dismissed by 
officials and the industry as an aberration. 

Soon after, in February 1999, Brinkman Helmut,(male, 57 years German) was found guilty by the 
assistant sessions judge Panaji under Section 373 7 and 377 8 of Indian Penal Code (IPC), for hiring of a 
minor for illicit or immoral purpose and for committing unnatural sexual offences in Goa. He was 
awarded six years rigorous imprisonment. Brinkman appealed and was acquitted by the additional 
sessions judge in September 1999. In October 99 he left the country within the appeal period even 
though his passport was still with the Goa police. Intense pressure by civil society organisations 
resulted in the state filing an appeal in the High Court. The judges rejected the appeal on grounds that 
Brinkman was not in Goa and had probably gone back to Germany. There was one more appeal to the 
Supreme Court where it was dismissed on the same grounds! 

Duncan Grant, 62 and Allan Water, 58. both male, British nationals were sentenced to six years' 
imprisonment and fined 20,000 pounds sterling each by the Bombay High Court in March 2006 in a 
landmark judgement known as the Anchorage case. In early 2001 , a court-appointed panel concluded 
that the management of the Anchorage shelter homes, run by the Britons, was physically and possibly 
sexually abusing children. When Childline India filed a police complaint based on the boys' signed 
statements and videotaped interviews, Waters and Grant fled the country. Concerted pressure from 
NGOs, resulted in Interpol being asked to move against Waters and Grant. Waters was extradited from 
the United States to Mumbai in 2004 while Grant was tracked down to Tanzania where he had started 
another Anchorage children' shelter. He surrendered to the Mumbai police in June 2005. In July 2006 
based on an appeal the High Court acquitted the accused, overturned and dismissed this landmark 
judgement - the trial of which had taken 7 years ! Child line has now appealed to the Supreme Court. 

In 2003, a Swiss couple, 61 -year-old Wilhelm Marty, described as a general manager for a multinational 
company, and 58-year-old Loscher Marty, were convicted of paedophilia linked charges and sentenced 
to seven years rigorous imprisonment but managed to escape in circumstances that suggested bribery. 

Wulf Werner Ingo (male, 54, Australian) was found guilty by the assistant sessions judge Panaji 
under Section 373 and 377 of the Indian Penal Code (IPC). He fled from India to Australia. In 2005 
he was extradited from Australia to India by the Australian Federal Government to face charges over 
his role in Freddy Peats' paedophile network. He was placed in police custody in Delhi on 4th August 
2006. The case against Wulf Werner Ingo is still going on in the Courts in Goa before the additional 
Sessions Judge. 

Dominique Sabire, French national arrested by the Delhi Central Bureau of Investigation (CBI) in the 
child abuse racket run in Goa by Freddy Peats in the early 90's, also disappeared from India . 

In yet another case in May 2008, the Kovalam police, Kerala, arrested an Australian national, Michael 
Corbett Joseph for indulging in unnatural sex with male children. Michael Corbett Joseph left the 
country, taking anticipatory bail in July 2008, on grounds that his mother was seriously ill and the 
Sessions Court in Trivandrum released his passport on condition that he would return in three months. 
Corbett submitted a faxed document as evidence in court that his mother had met with a accident and 
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on that basis obtained three months bail! Though his deadline to return has long expired, the court has 
not yet issued a warrant against Corbett or his sureties 

In October 2008 a team of EQUATIONS, Kerala Mahila Samakhya Society 9 and a reporter from Indian 
Express, conducted a investigation in Kovalam, Kerala based on a tip off EQUATIONS had received 
from a Swiss tourist couple. Our investigations revealed that over 20 young boys from poor families were 
being abused over the past 15 years by Jakob Spalti (age 82, male, Swiss national). Their silence was 
bought by Spalti by giving money to the families and gifts in cash and kind including motorbikes and 
money to build homes. 

Based on the commitment of support EQUATIONS and our partners offered, a complaint of long- 
standing sexual abuse was lodged by three minor boys and one young man (now age 21 - but was 
being abused by Spalti for the last five years). EQUATIONS and Mahila Samakya also filed complaints. 
The complaint was filed under Section 377 of the Indian Penal Code The police seized the passport of 
Spalti after recording the statements of the boys. Links with ECPAT member PEACE in Sri Lanka 
confirmed that Spalti has a history of abuse of boys in Sri Lanka as well. The day after the complaint 
was filed in the local police station, 3 of the minor boys withdrew their cases, but the 21 year old 
persisted. It took weeks for the court to issue the summons for the victim to testify. 

Although the case was filed under Section 377 which is a non bailable offence, Spalti had approached 
the Sessions Court for anticipatory bail. The Public Prosecutor whose role is to assist the Court by 
placing before it all relevant aspects of the case did not seem to be particularly interested to pursue the 
facts and help bring the offender to book. He seemed to be more interested in the court being sympathetic 
to Spalti's anticipatory bail. 

Within a month from of filing the complaint, Spalti secured bail again and left the country on grounds 
that his visa had expired ( ironically he also quoted his advancing age, poor health and the fact that he 
engages in charitable activities as reasons to deserve bail!! These however did not prevent him from 
abusing children). Recently Spalti has returned probably because the Swiss laws are far more stringent 
than Indian laws. In spite of the fact that various departments and officials at the highest levels - 
tourism, social welfare, the police, the child line have been made aware of the issue and enough time 
has lapsed for the evidence to be collected, and the fact that EQUATIONS along with other organisations 
and the media have kept the heat on, Spalti has not been arrested till date and lives a free man. 

Perhaps the only good that has emerged out of this sorry case so far has been that due to the consistent 
pressure and demand for action that we put on various departments they met and discussed some 
coordinated approaches - perhaps for the first time in the case of child abuse in the context of tourism in 
Kerala. Kerala tourism is on the verge of declaring Kovalam a zero-tolerance zone for child abuse - again 
a historical first in the country. EQUATIONS is working to push for this to go beyond statements of good 
intentions and to evolve clear implementable mechanisms and define accountability for action and protection 
that involve communities , the police , child line , the tourism department , the social welfare department 
and tourists. But this is clearly taking its time. 

As the cases above show there is a long way to go on each of these areas and as civil society 
organisations we have to bring to bear intense pressure to achieve results. However, as long as 
individual cases are reported and abuse by foreign tourists alone is highlighted, and a few convictions 
occasionally handed out, the severity of the problem and its prevalence and spread remains hidden. 

The following section highlights the issue of male child sexual abuse by both domestic and foreign 
tourists and shows how while Goa and Kerala are to some extent under the scanner, the spread of this 
problem to many other places and the indifference and denial of officials and the industry continues 
unabated. 
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The exploitation of male children in tourism destinations- a monster that grows 

As the earlier section indicated, most reported cases of tourists involved in sexual exploitation have 
been foreign men. It is assumed that their victims are either women or girls. However, the victims are 
often male children. The double standards that society has about homosexuality and the fact that it is 
still criminalised in India, makes the problem less visible. Added to this is the relative anonymity of 
tourists that allows such exploitation to go unchecked. 

In 2006 ECPAT commissioned a study on the prostitution of boys in South Asia 10 . The study indicated 
that prostitution of boys is an upcoming problem in India 11 , Nepal, Sri Lanka, Pakistan and Bangladesh. 
Exploitation occurs on the streets, in markets, bus terminals, hotels, restaurants and religious 
establishments. A large number of boys living on the streets are victims of sexual exploitation, and the 
average age of boys being forced into exploitation was 1 2.5 years or younger. The majority of sexually 
exploited boys experienced sexual abuse prior to their entrapment into prostitution. 

Following the South Asia study, EQUATIONS wished to study this problem further and understand the 
specific links to tourism. With ECPAT International's support we set out to study male child abuse in 
well known pilgrim centres in India. This study released in March 2009, gives clear evidence of prostitution 
and sexual abuse of male children in well known and revered pilgrim tourist sites of Tirupati (Andhra 
Pradesh), Puri (Orissa) and Guruvayoor (Kerala). 

Tirupati (Andhra Pradesh) 

Tirupati is well known for the temple of Lord Sri Venkateswara on the Tirumala Hills. One of the most 
visited religious sites in the world, in 2007 the temple drew over 20 million visitors mostly domestic and 
non-resident Indians. Very few foreign tourists come to Tirupati. For this case study we interviewed 
nine children, all male, with ages ranging from eight to eighteen. 

The children spoke of domestic tourists who visit them regularly for sex. A few of these tourists prefer 
to have the same child during their next visit to Tirupati as well. This is done by contacting the child 
through phone, or by e-mail (which the children use in cyber cafes) to fix a place and date to meet. 
There are no middle men for mediating with the clients. Some of the children were abused when they 
were as young as six to ten years old. By age fifteen they were engaged in prostitution catering mainly 
to domestic tourists as well as local people. Sexual abuse takes place in hotels, lodges, deserted 
construction sites, playgrounds, parks, cinema theatres, railway stations, stadia, cemetery etc. Domestic 
tourists often use small lodges and rooms in bars for this purpose. These children earn Rs.500 to 2000 
per day. A few of the children work part-time in small hotels. They are sexually exploited by the seniors 
working with them in the lodges and hotels and get poorly paid. However, they continue to work in 
these places as it brings them into contact with customers who come both to eat and to have sex with 
hotel boys. The children spoke of the pressure on them as a male child to earn a living for the family, 
as a reason to take up prostitution. They felt that while it is often humiliating, they do not have an 
option to disassociate themselves now from the sex trade. Family members see less risk when male 
children are involved in selling sex as compared to girls, as the social stigma is less and fear of 
pregnancy does not exist 

Puri (Orissa) 

Puri is the site of the 1 2th-century temple of Lord Jagannatha. The number of domestic tourist arrivals 
in Puri in 2007 was nearly 6 million and foreign tourism arrivals around 42000. We also investigated 
Pentakota, a fishing village near Puri consisting of fishing families who migrated from Andhra Pradesh. 
We interviewed thirteen male children, eight from Pentakota and five from the Puri beach area. They 
were between the ages of six and eighteen and all were affected by sexual exploitation. 
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For these children building relationships with foreign tourists was more "profitable" than domestic tourists 
as foreign tourists provided them with toys, chocolates, cycles, nice dresses and sometimes even 
money to renovate or build houses. Sexual abuse takes place in places like railway stations, hotels, 
small local food joints (called dhabas), lodges, on the beach, massage parlours and local prostitution 
houses. Most foreign tourists use hotels while domestic tourists use small lodges and rooms in the 
bars for this purpose. A number of massage parlours and health clubs have mushroomed in Puri that 
primarily cater to foreign and domestic tourists, where prostitution takes place involving both adults 
and children (both male and female children). Some foreign tourists stay in hotels near slum and poor 
localities. They walk into the slums and poor families felt gratified at a foreigner visiting their home. 
They then took the children out and start abusing them, sometimes using force. In some cases the 
children do not say anything because they are scared. They feel that if they refuse they will miss the 
opportunity of enjoying their life. The children said that in exchange for sex they get what they wanted 
such as good clothes, food, going around to new places, movies, money, and sometimes even satisfying 
family needs. Most of the children had sex with a wide range of tourists, some who pay just Rs. 50 
while others pay Rs. 200 per day, and the rates differ from day to day. 

Guruvayoor (Kerala) 

Guruvayoor the site of the famous Sree Krishna temple also is a popular domestic tourist destination. 
In 2006, over one million domestic tourists and about 1500 foreign tourists visited Guruvayoor. In 
Guruvayoor the issue of child sexual abuse is less visible. Unlike Tirupati and Puri, children were not 
seen living on the streets. The ban on child labour being enforced by officials in Kerala resulted in the 
department's jeeps prowling the district, and any homeless child seen on the street being picked up. 
As a result, child abuse cases have become even more hidden and covert. 

However, in discussions with community members in the surrounding villages, anganwadi teachers 
and workers, it emerged that it was common knowledge that male children are abused and involved in 
prostitution. The stories around the prevalence of homosexuality/bisexuality abound, and there seems 
to be a cultural acceptance of this. In early times, trading by the sea route was common from nearby 
Chavakkad and Ponnani areas. When men went to sea for several days on end they took smaller boys 
with them for sexual servicing. In the current scenario, many of the men are in the Gulf countries and 
their remittances back home is a backbone of the economy. When they return, they engage in the 
abuse of male children. Discussions with women revealed that they often felt relieved that the men 
were not involved in extra marital relationships or seeking women prostitutes. In Guruvayoor, though 
law executing bodies have heard about male child sexual exploitation they have not heard of any 
registered case or any complaint from any one residing in the area. We could not find any evidence of 
foreigners being involved in child abuse in Guruvayoor. It seemed from the discussions and opinions of 
community members that tourists who were involved in such abuse were primarily from within Kerala. 

Weak laws and lax implementation 

The key bodies concerned with child related laws are the Ministry of Women and Child Development, 
the Ministry of Labour the National Commission for the Protection of Children and the National Human 
Rights Commission There continue to be major gaps in provisions relating to child abuse, particularly 
in cases of trafficking, sexual and forced labour, child pornography, child-sex tourism and sexual abuse 
and assault of male children. While the laws deal with sexual offences in India, they do not specifically 
address child sexual abuse. In fact, the India Penal Code 1860 (I PC) does not define 'Child abuse' and 
child sexual abuse has so far been largely ignored by the Indian legal system. The Goa Children's Act 
(2003) is the first to define child abuse and child trafficking but as mentioned earlier there is much to be 
desired in its implementation 
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The Indian legal system still recognises only peno-vaginal sex. Section 377 of the IPC criminalises 
'carnal intercourse against the order of nature'. Thus, this section has been used against a wide range 
of sexual behaviour, such as oral sex (heterosexual and homosexual), sodomy, etc. Section 377 does 
not differentiate between an adult and a child. Under this section, homosexuality is a crime in India. 
This along with social taboos results in cases of sexual exploitation of boys often going unreported and 
shrouded behind a veil of silence, shame and secrecy. Most interventions in India with regard to this 
target group have been on HIV/AIDS awareness. Very little has been done either by Government or 
civil society to develop and coordinate rescue, rehabilitation and welfare programmes for male children 
who are victims of sexual exploitation. 

According to the IPC, only rape and sodomy can lead to criminal conviction. Any sexual abuse other 
than rape, as per IPC, amounts to 'outraging the modesty' of the victim. It does not address the issues 
of sexual exploitation of children per se. While Sec. 376 IPC seeks to provide women redress against 
rape, it is rarely interpreted to cover the range of sexual abuse of children that actually takes place. 

To complicate matters further, a child is defined differently in various legislations in India. Under the 
Constitution of India and the Child Labour (Protection and Regulation) Act, 1986, a child is a person 
who has not completed 1 4 years of age. Under the Juvenile Justice (Care & Protection) Act 2000 12 (JJ 
Act), it is 18 years for both boys and girls. Under the Immoral Traffic (Prevention) Act, 1956, a child 
means a person who has not completed the age of 16 years. 

The delay in the judicial proceedings and the time taken by the investigation officer to prepare a charge 
sheet for a crime is long delayed process due to which the victims become hostile or lose interest in 
the case, vital evidence goes missing, case papers are misplaced, the victims family is pressurized to 
withdraw the complaint under fear of dire consequences, or delayed filing of charge sheet results in 
delaying the trial. 

Lack of extra-territorial law allows the offender to escape punishment by leaving the country/state. 
India's cyber laws are weak and in spite of strong civil society lobbying, the amended Information 
Technology Act does not have strong provisions to arrest pornography involving children on the Internet. 

A draft law proposed by the Ministry of Women and Child Development in 2006 The Offences 
against Children Prevention Bill, (draft) specifically aimed at protecting children's rights has been 
under preparation for a while now. Civil society groups such as us have lobbied to ensure that gaps 
are addressed - including the definition of 'child in need', ensuring that the age of a child is not 
reduced to below 18, defining commercial sexual exploitation (child-sex tourism e.g.), child sexual 
abuse and pornography as well considering child abuse and exploitation of children in a context that 
is not commercial, as this is a loophole used by offenders. However we will know only when such a 
law actually sees the light of day. 

Challenges and Imperatives 

Given this rather bleak landscape of pervasive and widespread abuse linked to tourism, the impunity of 
abusers, the apathy and hypocrisy of officials, the indifference of the industry and the weak legal 
system what hope is there for India's children? 

We note below some basic and minimum steps that different bodies must take with the greatest 
priority and sense of urgency 

The UNWTO 

• To work with various formations of industries (small and medium scale enterprises, and the informal 
sectors) and not just large enterprises, towards informing global strategies and steps. 
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• To hold detailed consultations with multiple stakeholders at national and regional level. To engage 
with and learn from NGOs and networks working on child rights and the protection of children in 
different country contexts 

• To encourage and support research studies and action research to understand the realities on the 
ground. This will indicate UNWTO's commitment to the issue much more strongly beyond organising 
Task Force meetings, and help it be accountable for clear impacts and outcomes 

• The Global Code of Ethics for Tourism must be expanded on to detail the problems of exploitation 
of children and to clearly condemn and act on tourism's complicity and role in child trafficking, 
pornography, child labour and sexual exploitation of children. 

• An index for assessing the seriousness of national governments to address the issue must be 
developed so that governments, tourism boards, industry and civil society organisations can be 
held accountable for action on this front. The index could have elements of strong national legislation, 
coordination between various state bodies and law enforcement, international coordination, role of 
private sector and involvement of civil society organisation as key indicators. 

International Organisations 

• Support with research and put pressure on our national and state governments to follow international 
protocols for protection of children from sexual abuse. 

• Governments should have a protocol of rapid information sharing and collaboration particularly 
among police and immigration authorities to handle cases of foreign tourists fleeing the country. 

• While work on the codes of conduct is a powerful awareness tool - its impact on actually preventing 
and protecting the bulk of children from being abused needs to be assessed. The strategies about 
whom the code addresses, and how more action orientation can be ensured needs to be debated, 
industry has insisted on voluntarily codes and self -regulation. This simply does not work! 

National and state policy and legislature 

• The National and State Tourism Policies need to admit that tourism in its current forms exploits 
children, clearly denounce sexual exploitation of children and commit that tourism and tourist 
destinations in India will be child exploitation free zones. The highly successful Incredible India 
campaign can also pay attention to this incredible shame of Indian tourism. 

• The Ministry of Tourism should expand its role from a promotion and road show department, with 
occasional knee jerk reactions when tourism's image is threatened, to becoming a genuine policy 
maker and regulator. A "National Plan of Action to Counter Child Abuse In Tourism" by involving all 
the stakeholders such as industry, tour operators, travel agents, hotels local authorities, the judiciary 
, the police, child rights and other civil society organisations and communities should be set up and 
implemented seriously to ensure the combating child abuse in tourism. An extensive media campaign 
to inform tourists targeting both domestic and foreign tourists that the exploitation of children and 
Child Sex Tourism is not acceptable in our country should be run. 

• Child sex crimes are still considered trivial and minor crimes in India. The Ministry of Women and 
Child Development should a ensure comprehensive Act so that sexual abuse and exploitation of 
children (both male and female) is considered a very serious crime, non bailable, severe and deterrent 
punishment to the offenders is imposed. 

• While India prides itself on being global player in the Information Technology sector - it has an 
abysmal record on basic laws to prevent the abuse of children that such information and 
communication technology so easily facilitates. The Information Technology Act (amended 2008) 
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must be amended once again to clearly define and criminalize all acts linked to producing and 
distributing child pornography as well as possessing child pornography material. 

• Immediate steps should be taken to adopt extra territorial laws and initiate appropriate action to 
ensure that no offending tourist (foreign and domestic) escapes the law. 

• Indian Law on prostitution is a contentious issue on which civil society debate has also taken 
polarised positions. However the law cannot ignore children. It must clearly define which activities 
and types of remuneration are prohibited, and criminalise all acts of obtaining, procuring or providing 
a child for prostitution, as required under the Optional Protocol. In addition, legal protection against 
sexual exploitation must be granted to male children. 

• Mechanisms and structures such as State Commission for protection of children must be formed. 
Hotline and Childline services must be strengthened and revived by guaranteeing that they have 
the networks and services that callers need. 

• Rescue, rehabilitation and caring treatment of children in prostitution and their integration into their 
homes or in spaces which offer them security and dignity must be ensured. The male child needs 
particular attention as his needs are often ignored. 

• The apathy and insensitivity of Indian bureaucrats to this issue is legendary and they seem to live 
in a state of perpetual denial. Capacity building of the police, government departments, immigration, 
airport authorities, hotel and travel industry, and local NGOs to address child pornography and child 
abuse issues is critical. Also as the victims are usually poor children there is a sense of expendability 
and very little middle class pressure or outrage. Tourist police for instance end up protecting tourists 
but do not think it their role to protect children from being abused by tourists! 

The Tourism, Travel, and Hospitality Industry 

In India, the tourism industry has distanced itself from the problem. This has to change. It is also not 
sufficient to focus mainly on awareness building, it is time the industry moved beyond that to demonstrate 
accountability. Much of the child abuse is visible (though not restricted to) the small and medium and 
informal sectors. Associations of the industry must be willing to act to deal with the problem not just in 
terms of what happens on their own premises - but recognising that much of child abuse happens in 
small houses, lodges, on beaches, in the street. Travel and Tourism linked bodies and associations must 
reach out to these sectors and not shrug off the problem as being "not in my backyard". 

• Beyond a point, voluntary codes and guidelines are ineffective. This has been seen both with 
environmental violations and violations such as child abuse. The industry must move beyond its 
corporate social responsibility rhetoric and be willing to take and demonstrate accountability, be 
willing to be subject to stringent laws of the land, indeed push for them as a demonstration of their 
commitment to eliminate child abuse. 

How many more of our children will we watch being destroyed for the pleasure and entertainment of 
adults, who go scot free? Child exploitation in tourism is an organised and serious crime and is growing. 
It demands committed and concerted action. Governments, international bodies and the tourism industry 
must approach this with a sense of urgency and outrage. They must play proactive, decisive and 
demonstrated roles in protection of children and promise that tourism will be ethical, humane and non 
exploitative. 

This paper was written by S Vidya and Rosemary Viswanath. 
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Endnotes 



Ministry of Women and Child Development, Government of India, "Study on Child Abuse, India 2007', can be accessed 
at http://wcd.nic.in/ 

"Study on Child Abuse India: 2007', study commissioned by Ministry of Women and Child Development, Government of 
India, can be accessed at http://www.wcd.nic.in/childabuse.pdf 

Ministry of Tourism, Government of India, "Tourism Statistics", can be accessed at http://tourism.gov.in/ 

Refer to Eleventh Five Year Plan 2007-12, Volume II, Pg 184, Planning Commission of India http:// 
planningcommission.nic. in/plans/plan rel/fi vey r/1 1 th/1 1 _v3/1 1th_vol3.pdf 

"Trafficking of Women and Children in India", study commissioned by National Human Rights Commission, 2003. , can 
be accessed at http://nhrc.nic.in/Documents/ReportonTrafficking.pdf. 

Times of India "Child sex tourism prevalent in India", Renuka Chowdhury, , New Delhi., 23rd November 2007, can be 
accessed at http://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/articleshow/25651 54.cms 

Section 373 of IPC states -Buying Minors for purpose of prostitution, etc. - Whoever buys, hires or otherwise obtains 
possession of any person under the age of eighteen years with intent that such person shall at any age be employed or 
used for the purpose of prostitution or illicit intercourse with any person or for any unlawful and immoral purpose, of 
knowing it to be likely that such person will at any age he employed or used for any purpose, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Section 377 of IPC states Unnatural Offences- Whoever voluntarily has carnal intercourse against the order of nature 
with any man, women or animal, shall be punished with imprisonment for life, or with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to ten years and shall also be liable to fine. 

Kerala Mahila Samakhya Society was initiated in 1987-1989, under Department of Education and Social Welfare, 
Government of Kerala with a goal of National Policy of Education and Empowerment of women in rural areas, particularly 
of women from socially and economically marginalised group. 

ECPAT International, "Situational analysis studies on prostitution of boys" in Bangladesh, India and Pakistan in collaboration 
with its partner organizations, 2006. 

Situational Analysis report on Prostitution of Boys in India (Hyderabad), June 2006, ECPAT International 

JJ Act is a law relating to juveniles in conflict with law and child in need of care and protection. The Juvenile Justice Act 
1986 is the primary legal framework for juvenile justice in India. The Act provides for a special approach towards the 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency and provides a framework for children in need of care and protection. 
The idea of a Children's Court was first mooted in the Government of India Children's Act 1960. The Juvenile Justice 
(Care and Protection of Children) Act, 1986 replaced the Children's Act, 1960 
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EQUATIONS, India 



The engine of development 

Tourism throughout the world is promoted as a means to achieving development, and India is no 
exception. But the question is: development for whom? Who are the winners and the losers? And at 
what cost? These are some of the questions that form the backdrop to exploring the relationship 
between tourism, peace, and conflict in India. 

If one were to approach development holistically, then it should contribute economically, environmentally, 
socially, and culturally to the people and the region in a balanced and sustained manner. However, 
tourism development for decades has been lopsided- the measure of success has primarily been 
economic, and importance has always been given to the numbers - arrivals, expenditures, and receipts. 

Take, for instance, the terror attacks in Mumbai in November 2008. Specifically targeted were the Taj 
Mahal Palace & Tower Hotel, the Oberoi Trident, the Chatrapati Shivaji Terminus - Mumbai's main 
railway station, cafes, and other city buildings. Of the 168 civilians who lost their lives, 28 were 
international visitors, mostly on business. In a media report the Joint Secretary, Ministry of Tourism & 
Culture, Leena Nandan, was quick to downplay the impact of the attacks on the tourism industry. 
Nandan declared, "By and large, the fall-out of the incident will remain for a couple of days. We have 
observed over a period of time that after such incidents, local travel gets disturbed, but the situation 
will soon be normal and under control." 1 The statement not only showed a callous disregard for the 
many lives lost — including 50 people, mostly poor immigrants who were killed at the crowded railway 
station — but also a naive denial of the impact this terrorist incident would have on tourism to India. 

India's tourism officials had seen international arrivals grow steadily from 2002 to November 2008. 2 
However, the Mumbai terror attacks put the brakes on this upward growth. According to a January 
2009 report, the attacks "created panic among tourists across the globe; consequently, from 40% to 
60% of travellers bookings, particularly from the US and Europe, have been cancelled. In fact," the 
article continued, "it is believed that around 15% of tourist arrivals are expected to fall in the current 
season owing to terrorist attack." It concluded that the Mumbai attacks combined with the global 
economic crisis had "pushed the Indian tourism industry in recession mode." 3 

While the Indian government touts tourism as a tool for poverty alleviation, sustainable development, 
and social stability, in reality tourism rarely alleviates socio-economic inequalities and injustices. When 
combining already sensitive 'conflict' zones with tourism development, it is likely that more conflicts 
will surface. This happens firstly because tourism has developed within the framework of a "free 
market" economic environment with minimal regulation. This puts private profit above other competing 
social goals like social and economic equity. To be fair, the conflicts that emerge may not all be 
directly attributable to tourism, but generally are simmering or underlying conflicts and tensions that 
tourism serves to bring to the fore. 
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Tourism's Contribution to Conflict: 

EQUATIONS has been involved in documenting a number of cases where communities are engaged 
in struggles with tourism developments. Unlike the Mumbai terrorist attack, most of these are 
prolonged struggles that don't capture headlines and national or international attention. The following 
are examples from the perspective of the "host" community, of the problems caused by the prevalent 
models of tourism: 

• Environmental: Beach resorts, golf courses, amusement parks, and other tourism developments 
can cause ecological damage, including deforestation, destruction of mangroves, and pollution of 
rivers and lakes. In addition, there is often competition between tourism and communities for 
scarce resources such as water and electricity. 

• Social: Tourism has often brought social problems including exploitation and trafficking of women 
and children for sex and/or cheap labour, the spread of HIV/AIDS, and the sale and use of illegal 
drugs, all of which affects vulnerable populations in the developing countries. 

• Cultural: The distortion and commodification of culture, including mass produced handicrafts and 
demeaning cultural performances designed to entertain and amuse rather than promote interchange 
and understanding among different peoples. 

• Political, legal, and human rights: Tourism projects often fail to consult, engage, or adequately 
compensate local communities for loss of livelihoods, agricultural lands, and access to natural and 
common property resources such as forests, beaches, oceans, and lakes. When governments fail 
to properly regulate tourism, the military may be used to protect tourism developments and suppress 
community opposition. In the process basic human rights may be violated. 4 

Geographical reference to cases presented in the paper 



INDUS 



Himalayan Ski Village 



Kevadia - Sardar 
Sarovar Dam 

Lavasa - 
Free India's first & 
largest Hill station 



Local community struggles 
against tourism violations 




Source: Survey of India, 2005 (http://india.gov.in/maps/indiaindex.php) 

As tourism has become increasingly globalized, many governments have put investor needs first while 
diluting, repealing, and changing policies and regulations related to environmental protection, social 
and democratic goals, and protection of the fundamental human rights. Two significant environmental 
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regulations in India that have been diluted by amendments are the Coastal Regulation Zone (CRZ) 
Notification and the Environmental Impact Assessment (EIA) Notification. However, in many parts of 
India, the campaigns and struggles of communities affected by tourism have forced policymakers and 
industry to acknowledge the impacts of uncontrolled and irresponsible tourism development. Here are 
a few examples of where tourism projects have taken advantage of these legal amendments, to the 
detriment of local communities. 

Arossim, Goa 

India's 7500 + km of coast is made up of diverse ecosystems, including sand dunes, beaches, wetlands, 
mangroves, estuaries, backwater lagoons, and coral reefs. An estimated 10 million fishermen live in 
traditional coastal settlements where they depend primarily on sea and shoreline resources for their 
survival. The Coastal Regulation Zone (CRZ) Notification, issued in 1991 using the provisions of the 
Environment (Protection) Act of 1986, is one of the most significant and specialized laws regulating 
developmental activities along the coast. It recognized India's need to protect the interests of traditional 
coastal people while ensuring their overall economic development and protecting coastal ecology 5 . 

However, many state governments largely ignored this law and failed to implement its important 
provisions. Instead, vested interests from tourism and other sectors such as mining, ports, refineries 
and other industries have sought and largely succeeded in getting rid of the CRZ Notification. The 
CRZ Notification was amended twenty-one times between 1 994 and 2005, and each revision weakened 
the law's provisions. The first amendment, made in 1 994, reducing coastal regulation zone from 1 00 
meters to 50 meters from rivers and creeks and allowing construction as per discretion of the central 
government within 200 meters of the high tide line was due to pressure from the tourism lobby that 
wanted free entry into coastal stretches. The tourism industry claimed it was being handicapped in 
competing with beach hotels of other countries where no such restrictions exist. Though these 
amendments were made with the interests of the tourism industry in mind these were invalidated by 
the Supreme Court of India in 1 996, who quashed these reprimanding the government for giving itself 
unbridled powers. However, tourism projects have not respected the CRZ Notification, and have 
continued to violate its norms, as well as made use of subsequent amendments. 6 Many communities 
in the coastal areas - particularly those depending on the access to and protection of coastal ecology 
for their livelihood - have been at the forefront in the fight against violations of the CRZ by the 
tourism industry. 

A case in point is Goa, a popular tourism destination for both domestic and foreign holiday makers 
along India's western coast. Since the mid-60s, tourism has grown immensely, attracting investments 
from the local businesses as well as from international hotel chains. With investments have also come 
several violations. On Arossim beach in Cansaulim, the Heritage Village Club has begun construction 
of its extension which the local community has determined is illegal, even though the resort managed 
to get a "clearance "form the coastal zone authority. They accuse the resort of violating the CRZ in 
numerous ways, including undertaking permanent construction in the zone demarcated as a No 
Development Zone, restricting public access 7 to the beach, putting up barbed wire fences, discharging 
solid wastes and effluent directly into the sea without treatment, and flattening of sand dunes for 
construction. The local community has filed a Public Interest Litigation in the High Court of Goa 
against the violators 8 . 

Lavasa, Maharashtra 

Billboards along the Mumbai to Pune highway as well as on the company's website hail Lavasa, located 
3000-3000 feet above sea level in the central Indian state of Maharashtra, as "Free India's first and 
largest hill station." 9 The Lavasa Corporation, a subsidiary of the Hindustan Construction Company, has 
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embarked on a massive tourism project - "India's first fully-planned Hill Station" — to develop resorts, 
five star hotels, vacation homes, health and wellness facilities and other amenities, various town centers, 
and 12 private mini dams, all set amidst seven hills and around 60 kms of lake front. In India, hill 
stations, are high altitude towns popularised by the British colonialists as summer retreats. Unchecked 
tourism has resulted in most of these now in the category of spent destinations - overcrowded, and with 
their natural environs ravaged. The Lavasa Corporation is marketing its massive development with an 
ecotourism label. The Corporation describes its project, which is slated for completion by 2021, as 
including "open greenery and an abundance of material and spiritual choices" all within "a pollution-free 
environment." The developers say they are employing the environmentally sound principals of "New 
Urbanism" and that they will leave 70 percent of the land "virtually untouched." Its Master Plan has 
already won several awards for excellence including from the American Society of Landscape Architects 
and the Congress of New Urbanism, both based in the United States. 10 

However, many local residents in Lavasa view the project very differently. They complain that the 
Corporation has used the legal loophole to avoid obtaining environmental impact assessment (EIA) 
clearance from the Union Ministry of Environment and Forests. A company official said this is 
"baseless," arguing that because Lavasa is situated at a height of 1 ,000 metres above sea level, the 
project does not need an EIA clearance. "Besides," he added, "Lavasa has obtained environment 
clearances from the Maharashtra environment department in accordance with the requirement of Hill 
Station Regulation, 1996." 11 

In addition, the company's Master Plan has proved to be a nightmare for many of the tribal families 
living in 18 villages whose land has been "acquired" to develop Lavasa. These villages are mostly 
inhabited by adivasis (tribal or indigenous peoples) whose property is categorized as "ceiling land" 
which can neither be transferred nor sold. But the Maharashtra government has issued special directive 
permitting ceiling land to be acquired for developing Lavasa. Many of those whose lands have been 
acquired in Lavasa complain they were cheated by local agents, had their land records changed, or 
were paid with checks that bounced. A few who are holding on to their lands say they have been 
threatened and live in constant fear for their life. 

In addition, the Corporation has already constructed one private dam and farmers downstream charge 
they have lost drinking and irrigation water as a result. One of the villages, representing 100 families 
who have lost their land, is not standing for what they see as the Lavasa Corporation's blatant disregard 
of the law. They have teamed up with activists and NGOs to fight the project and are demanding an 
enquiry by the Central Bureau of Investigation. 12 

Kevadia, Gujarat 

The case of Lavasa is only one of the examples of land being the main site of struggle, as the lure of 
quick cash has resulted in diversion of significant amounts of land for mega tourism projects. In order 
to facilitate this government tourism policies speak about the creation of "land banks" and changes in 
legislation 13 are veering towards state led acquisition of land to facilitate greater industrialisation and 
development. Such trends have led to public outcry as many of those in rural areas and on the fringes 
of India's economic "miracle" have lost their land, as well as their traditional occupations, access to 
resources, and cultural identity. 

Kevadia, in the Narmada Valley of Gujarat, is the site of the controversial Sardar Sarovar Dam where 
over 250,000 people who were forcibly displaced to make way for the dam, are still awaiting permanent 
resettlement and compensation. Now, a new tourism project is triggering a fresh round of displacements 
in Kevadia. The original 1 777 acres of land that was acquired under the "public purpose" clause for the 
construction of the Sardar Sarovar Dam in 1 961 -63, has turned out to be far more than was needed for 
the project: 1400 acres has remained unused. According to government policy, tribal land that is not 
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being utilized for the 'public purpose' for which it had been acquired needs to be given back to the 
adivasis. However, the Sardar Sarovar Narmada Nigam Limited (SSNNL), a government owned 
corporation, continues to claim that it is the official owner of the 1400 acres. Even amid widespread 
protests, the SSNNL is going ahead with what its website calls an "ecotourism" project. 14 The corporation 
boasts that its project will "present the dam site in its pristine and natural glory, with water parks, 
amusement parks, golf courses, cottages, nature trails, planned gardens and a panoramic view of the 
hills which will captivate the tourist and hold them in awe of the benefits provided by the project." 15 

Kullu, Himachal Pradesh 

In Himachal Pradesh, situated in the Himalayan ranges in North India, the government, under the 
advice of the State Planning Commission, removed a provision in the land policy which restricted 
buying and selling of property by non-Himachalis. This opened the way for massive private and foreign 
investment in the tourism sector in Himachal Pradesh. Despite local resistance, land is being acquired 
either by the government on behalf of private investors or through benami (transactions made falsely or 
not in any specific name) for the construction of tourism projects ranging from ski resorts to entertainment 
zones. The result has been an assault on the natural resources on which local communities depend for 
their livelihoods. 16 

Much of this development is being done under the banner of ecotourism. In 2005, the State Forest 
Department adopted an ecotourism policy with the aim of making Himachal Pradesh India's leading 
ecotourism destination by 201 0. The stated purpose of the policy is "'to bring the wilderness of Himachal 
closer to the tourists visiting the state and at the same time, attempt to put in place, adequate safeguards 
and systems leading to the preservation of these natural resources. By involving the local communities, 
the policy would help improve their prosperity through increased livelihood opportunities.'" 17 

The hypocrisy of this statement has been clearly exposed through the Him Niti Campaign to stop a 
$300 million ski resort project being financed by Alfred Ford, the great-grandson of the US automaker, 
Henry Ford. The 'Ski Village' includes the construction of hotels, restaurants, cafes, entertainment 
and shopping areas, as well as apartments and villas. Local communities organizations and NGOs 
have aggressively opposed the ski village project arguing that it is, as one report put it, "unsuitable, 
incongruous and detrimental to the lives of the local community and environment of the region." .In 
June 2007, a Public Interest Litigation (PIL) was filed in the High Court by Jan Jagaran Evam Vikas 
Samity (JJVS). Sanjeev Sharma, an hotelier, from Vashishth Panchayat also filed a separate PIL on 
the matter in the same year. Both the PILs were clubbed by the High Court. In February 2008, JJVS, 
Him Niti Abhiyan (Campaign) (a state level coalition of people's groups and activists) and EQUATIONS 
submitted a memorandum to the Expert Advisory Committee (EAC) on 'New Construction Projects' 
constituted by the Union Ministry of Environment and Forests (MoEF) outlining concerns related to the 
project. The memorandum called for a reassessment of the project and a public hearing. The EAC 
recommendations March 2008 included the requirement of an Environment Clearance Public hearing. 

In April 2008, the High Court disposed off the PILs saying that they were satisfied with the the state 
government's action of constituting a six-member High Powered Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Secretary (Tourism) to look into various aspects relating to setting up of Himalayan Ski Village 18 . 
According to a media report in December 2008, the high powered government committee was slated to 
do spot inspection and record resident views early January 2009 19 . However, local groups have decided 
to boycott this as they have not been provided basic documents related to the project - a demand they 
have been making for years now. 
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Central India: the tourist welcomed ... the adivasi exiled 

With popular destinations reaching capacity and in keeping with global trends of ecotourism and nature- 
based tourism, the Indian government is opening up more and more fragile areas fortourism development. 
There is considerable overlap between the long standing conflict zones and new areas being proposed 
for tourism. The government proclaims that with the introduction of tourism, conflicts will be reduced. 
However, the reality is that because tourism development often leaves unresolved the root causes of 
conflict and works against the principles of sustainability, the situation is aggravated further. 

One region targeted for tourism development is India's central belt, comprising the states of Jharkhand, 
Chhattisgarh, Madhya Pradesh, and Orissa. These states, with their abundant forest, water, and 
mineral resources, have experienced several cases of the marginalization of indigenous communities 
by modern development projects. Industrialisation, mining, dams, and other big infrastructure projects 
have resulted in vicious spirals of violence and the internal displacement of many people, who are 
trapped with no real alternatives. The conflicts associated with the increasing armed struggles by far 
left Maoist groups across the central belt of the country are indicative of the failure of the state to 
combat poverty and provide for basic human needs. 

Amidst all these conflicts, tourism is seen as gentler, more sophisticated and green option. Yet threats 
to the indigenous and local communities and the environment have continued as tourism is gradually 
and subtly invading tribal areas using forests, water, and tribal culture as potential products. Tourism 
has also played its part in the eviction of indigenous people from their ancestral lands only to then open 
up these same lands up to 'ecotourism'. 

Kanha, Madhya Pradesh 

Take, for instance, the Kanha National Park sprawls over a wide area in Mandla and adjoining Balaghat 
districts of the state of Madhya Pradesh and is in the forest belt of the Satpuras and the Vindhyas that 
stretches for almost 500 km east to west. This rich forest is the ancestral home of the Baiga and Gond 
tribals. The tiger is undoubtedly Kanha's main tourism attraction and in 1 974, the government declared 
the area a "Tiger Reserve". Proponents of 'conservation' in India have failed to acknowledge the role 
that the indigenous communities have played through their symbiotic relationship in protection of nature. 
Communities, whose religious beliefs and social customs are oriented to protect nature from exploitation, 
are now being called 'encroachers' in their homelands 20 . 

Today, tiger conservation efforts have displaced 26 adivasi or tribal villages (comprising 1217 families 
and covering approximately 5431 km2). Tribal villages that used to sustain themselves with cultivation 
and collection of minor forest produce are today displaced and prohibited from collecting forest produce. 
Efforts have been made to resettle them into nearby areas but the tribal people have not received 
adequate title deeds for their lands. Kanha's official tourism promotion website promises that "When 
you holiday in Kanha you will feel as if you are entering the pages of this unforgettable book and you're 
likely to hear Sher Khan, the tiger roar in the jungle...". They obviously make no mention of the voices 
of evicted adivasis. 

Kanha is just one of many cases that are emblematic of the growing tension between communities and 
Indian government policy towards both conservation and local communities. Creation of 'tourism zones' 
inside protected areas further intensifies the seeming contradiction between the aims of conservation 
and the rights of displaced communities. This has lead to a legitimization of international tourism within 
protected areas, while indigenous people and local communities have been forcefully removed from 
their forests. 
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Can we have hope? 

Arossim, Lavasa, Kevadia, Kullu, Kanha and many more such places dotted across the map of India 
each have their own tourism story to tell. All are promoted as desirable "must see" places, but each is 
also testimony to tourism's ability to create or exacerbate serious conflict. So is there no hope? Is 
there no role for tourism as an ambassador of peace or goodwill and of understanding among peoples 
and cultures? Certainly, tourism can contribute to peace, but for this to be possible one must engage 
with the reality, the history, and the aspirations of those in the places that are being visited. 

There is a need to recognise that mere rhetoric about peace and goodwill does not transform inherent 
economic, social class, race, or neo-colonial power relations. There is a need to recognise that by 
treating tourism primarily as a commercial and industrial activity and reducing the regulation and scrutiny 
of it, tourism's impunity has only increased. While the environmental costs of tourism are often discussed 
and assessed, tourism promoters are unwilling to acknowledge the immense social, cultural, political, 
and human rights issues hidden behind the glossy marketing brochures. The need of the hour is to build 
more humane spaces and to significantly change the nature and form of tourism development in India. 
Only then can tourism help to bring hope and contribute to sustainable development and building peace 
in India's regions of conflict. 

This paper was written by Aditi Chanchani, using material, campaign notes, and case studies of 
EQUATIONS engagement on tourism issues in the past few years. 
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Comments on the Planning 

Commission Report: 

Eleventh Five Year Plan 

(2007-2012), Volume III, 

Services- "Tourism Section" 

EQUATIONS, September 2008 



Recently, Planning Commission of India came out with the Eleventh Five Year Plan (2007-12) 
documented in three volumes (herein after referred as Eleventh Plan Doc). The process was preceded 
by forming of issue based Working Groups and Steering Committees by the Planning Commission that 
submitted their respective issue based reports. The present Eleventh Plan Doc is drawn from all these 
issue based reports. EQUATIONS, as an organisation looking into the impacts of tourism for the last 
23 years, had sent in comments and concerns to Planning Commission on both the Working Group 
Report and the Steering Committee Report on Tourism. We once again send in our comments on the 
'Tourism Section- Section 8.2 in Volume III" 1 Eleventh Plan Doc from the perspective of tourism and 
related expansions. 

In the words of Planning Commission on the Eleventh Plan Doc, "it provides a comprehensive strategy 
for inclusive development, building on the growing strength of the economy, while also addressing 
weaknesses that have surfaced" 2 . 

It is good to see that the Planning Commission do not tout the recommendation of the Working Group 
and the Steering Committee on tourism on the issue of giving "Single Window Clearance" to the 
Tourism Projects and replicating Kerala Tourism (Conservation and Preservation) of Areas Act, 2005 in 
other states. The Eleventh Plan Doc also retains the positive recommendations of the Working Group 
and Steering Committee on Tourism on the guidelines in development of infrastructure for rural tourism 
in the country. However, there is limited detailing of the issue especially in view of the scale at which 
rural tourism is being implemented and planned in the country. In an interview with EQUATIONS, Ms 
Leena Nandan, the Joint Secretary, Ministry of Tourism (MoT) said that approximately 125 sites have 
been developed for rural tourism and the ministry is thinking of developing another 1 00 or more sites in 
this Five Year Plan. 

However, most of the concerns raised by us with the Planning Commission through the critique document 
"Comments on the XI Five Year Plan's Tourism Report", EQUATIONS, April 2007, of the Working 
Group Report on Tourism and the Steering Committee Report on Tourism, has not been taken into 
consideration. 
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Focus of the Eleventh Planning Doc continues to be tourism expansion and 
promotion 

The focus of the Eleventh Plan Doc continues to be on marketing, promotion, investment, and 
infrastructure support required for the expansion and promotion of the tourism sector in the country. 
The Eleventh Planning Doc's most glaring feature is its complete disregard to access the impacts of 
tourism development in India over the last decades. It is critical to note that the Eleventh Plan Doc in 
the "Tourism Section" does not address many critical issues related to tourism development. Rather it 
states that "the particular significance of tourism industry in India is its contribution to national integration 
and preservation of natural as well as cultural environments and enrichment of the social and cultural 
lives of people like preservation of monuments and heritage properties" 3 . Concerns such as tourism 
leading to exploitation of children and women, environmental degradation as a result of unplanned and 
unregulated tourism development, limited right of access of local communities to the available natural 
resources of the region thereby in most cases affecting their livelihood options, substitution of local 
planning process with the tourism development plan of the region, enclavisation etc have not been 
discussed or stated. It fails to address important socio-economic issues that have direct and indirect 
links to tourism in the country like gender discrimination in the industry, participation of local communities 
in decision-making on tourism issues, role of the informal sector in tourism and labour rights and 
standards in the industry. 

Though the Ministry of Women and Child Development (MWCD), in its working groups report, mentioned 
that tourism is known to directly contribute to the exploitation of the child in the form of child labour, 
child trafficking and the sexual exploitation of children, the Eleventh Plan Doc in "Tourism Section" 
makes no mention of issues related to exploitation of children in the context of tourism development. 
The Eleventh Plan Doc in the "Tourism Section" does not also take into account what was mentioned 
in the Working Groups Report of MWCD where, with reference to Inter-Sectoral Coordination & 
Convergence, the Working Group calls for responsibility from the MoT towards: 

• Curbing sex-tourism, child pornography and child prostitution. 

• Building safeguards and checks in relation to child exploitation. 

• Specially designed strategies to combat trafficking for sexual exploitation in different areas like sex 
tourism, pilgrim places and beach sex tourism etc. 

Interestingly, the Planning Commission in the same Eleventh Plan Doc, in the Social Sector report in 
Section 6 "Towards Women's Agency and Child rights" 4 states that "NHRC reports that about 44000 
children in India go missing every year. They are being trafficked for prostitution, marriage or illegal 
adoption, child labour, begging, recruitment to armed groups, and for entertainment (circus or sports). 
With the opening up of the markets and increase in tourism, children have fallen prey to operating 
paedophiles and sex abusers. . ." 5 

In spite of a growing number of reported cases of sexual exploitation of children in tourism (it is 
important to note that the number of unreported cases are much higher in proportion than that which are 
reported), MoT refer them as occasional cases, and refuse to accept the gravity of the matter. The 
concerns raised by the civil society are skirted and tried to be played down saying that it will tarnish the 
countries image as a tourism destination. However, the same MoT swings into action (almost on a war 
footing) when any case of sexual exploitation of a foreign tourist is reported. The highest investigating 
body in the country is put into action to investigate the case. Unfortunately, no such actions are taken 
when our children are sexually abused by tourists. It is time there is a serious and urgent national 
response to this crisis. 

It is a worrying factor that inspite of specific recommendation from MWCD, Planning Commission 
neither acknowledges nor takes any initiative in the Eleventh Plan Doc on the "Tourism Section" to 
make the MoT and the tourism industry responsible to create tourism services to be a no-child - 
exploitation zone. 
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Insufficient attention has been paid to assessing the nature of tourism development in this country and 
its actual ability to lead local development and prosperity. The Eleventh Plan Doc is once again 
disconnected from the ground and actual experiences and needs of people from and in relation to 
tourism. 

We would like to bring back the concerns that were very specifically highlighted in our Critique 
of the Working Group and Steering Committee Report on Tourism 

Objectives and Strategy for the Eleventh Plan 

The Eleventh Plan Doc sets 'quantifiable' ambitions for the growth of the tourism sector in the next five 
years. As was mentioned in the critique of the Working Group and Steering Committee Report on 
tourism, in the enthusiasm to achieve the targets for international and domestic tourist arrival and 
revenue generation, the methods suggested might lead to unsustainable and adverse impacts if caution 
is not borne. We are flagging off some of these below: 

In its selection of "principal source markets" to include countries such as South Africa, Israel, Spain, 
China, Japan, S. Korea, Australia, Brazil, Argentina, the only consideration seems to be "higher growth 
potential" of these countries and wherefrom present level of inbound tourist is low. In choosing to target 
some countries as source countries, the signals of need for greater closeness of the Indian state to the 
Israeli state is possibly also being sent out. This is unfortunate when the Israeli state has refused to 
uphold these principles of justice and peace and respect in its own geographical area. It is certainly 
important to distinguish clearly between the state and the individual tourist. However, apart form the 
political reasons that direct current foreign policy of India, the record of Israeli tourists to India (in different 
destinations like the Andamans, Kodagu in Karnataka, Manali, Goa) indicates that they do not make 
much contribution to the local economy but that in fact, they behaviour at times has adversely affected 
local communities and youth 6 . 

It would have been of actual help to the local economy if the Planning Commission in it's Eleventh 
Plan Doc for the "Tourism Section" would have in consultation with the MoT clearly laid down criteria 
for identification of principal international source markets that might concentrate on those tourists 
who spend more in the local economy and might have a strong inclination towards community- 
owned/community-based/community-driven initiatives. 

Positioning and maintaining tourism development as a national priority activity 

• The Planning Commission fails to outline in clear terms what exactly is meant by this objective. 
Does this imply that the government is going to give tourism more importance than other current 
main economic activities and other important social development priorities? If so why? On the point 
on effective linkages and close coordination among various departments and ministries of government, 
the Eleventh Plan Doc states that it will be "to plan and implement a professionally managed and 
integrated communications strategy to increase awareness about tourism and its social and economic 
impact on the society". However, it is ambiguous about which are the departments and ministries 
that who will be looped in for tourism promotion. As expected it does not talk about effective 
linkages between departments and ministries that will ensure that tourism develops responsibly 
and sustainably. 

• The Eleventh Plan Doc still carries on with the recommendation 7 that "state governments would be 
encouraged to set up land banks and streamline procedures and practices to facilitate investment in 
tourism sector." It is not surprising but surely a matter of concern that the highest Planning body of 
the country is also promoting an investment led development model without looking into the numerous 
fallouts of such development and outcries and outrages coming from the people at the grassroots. 
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On the question of land banks - the country is already witnessing a crisis with the government's SEZ 
policy and general policy of investment oriented growth. These have brought to the forefront the question 
of state governments auctioning and leasing out land that communities depend on for livelihood and 
sustenance for industrial and commercial activity at nominal prices for various industrial activities. In 
a country where government finds hard to find appropriate land for rehabilitation of project affected 
people, still hundreds of thousands of displaced people have not been properly rehabilitated, any move 
towards creating land banks for any industry is highly objectionable. As stated earlier in our critique, 
while the government does have a facilitative role to play in bringing in investment into tourism, it 
should not take on the role of being a land broker/banker to further the commercial interests of the 
corporate sector. 

It is not clear what the Planning Commission meant by "streamlining procedures and practices to 
facilitate investment in tourism sector". The concern is by keeping the matter vague it actually leaves 
puts it as a platter to MOT and tourism industry to bring in the principles of "Single Window" clearance 
which is being contested by the communities all over. With EIA being bumped out of the Environmental 
Impact Assessment (EIA) as per the EIA Notification, 2006 there lies every possibility of misusing 
such provisions with impunity by the MoT and tourism industry. 

Enhancing and maintaining the competitiveness of India as a tourist destination 

Inspite of substantive criticism on issues of "removing restrictions like Restricted area Permit/ Protected 
Area Permit/Inner Line Permit ( RAP/I LP/PAP)" and campaigns against such decisions by the civil 
societies from North East and Islands, the Planning Commission promotes the idea in the Eleventh 
Plan Doc. 

The prime concerns against removing restrictions with reference to every region of the country are 
around the following issues: 

• The lack of clear tourism strategies and lack of data and data based analysis (economic , tourist 
profile and arrivals, employment and revenues based data) on which such plans and 
recommendations are made 

• The lack of processes of consultation of local people prior to these recommendations being made 

• No specific recommendation of the planning commission towards ensuring the carrying capacity 
and ecological sensitivity of regions to make tourism sustainable. 

Improving India's existing tourism products further and expanding these to meet new 
market requirements 

• Inspite of people raising their voices and repeated concerns raised against the social, economic 
and environmental impact of development of circuit tourism, coastal and cruise tourism, riverine 
tourism, wildlife tourism in Protected Areas and adventure tourism in Himalayas, the Planning 
Commission promotes the recommendations of the Working Group and the Steering Committee 
on Tourism. All these models of tourism are heavily dependent on natural resources, makes the 
government and industry to focus their investment, infrastructure, employment creation efforts in 
a defined, carved out geographic territory with less thought to how the surrounding areas will be 
developed, and most importantly does not involve any consultation with the local communities. 

With the passing of the Tribal Rights Act 8 it was expected that Planning Commission would take this 
opportunity to settle the present contradictions in the country between the rights of the Scheduled 
Tribes and Traditional Forest Dwellers visa vi expansion of tourism in these protected areas. However, 
sadly but not surprisingly, Planning Commission refrains to even get into the debate. 
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• It goes one step further and also recommends village tourism (without defining what they mean by 
Village tourism; how is it different from Rural Tourism and if it includes issues like capacity building, 
Institution building and community and knowing or even assessing it's returns as well as impacts) 
and culinary tourism in a country where half the population sleeps without two course of meal, 
children die due to malnutrition and food sovereignty is a distant dream. 

• It also calls for development of dedicated shopping centres with the intent as stated in the Doc 
"...help revive traditional crafts and crafts men, textiles and weavers, and give families a means of 
livelihood" 9 .ln this regard it becomes important to lay down in detailed terms how do you create 
such livelihood and what steps are taken to ensure that the benefits reach the communities and not 
reaped away by the middlemen. Livelihood is but one aspect for the MoT to consider, it should not 
be just about livelihoods but about how through tourism you can focus on and achieve the larger 
developmental objectives. 

• Inspite of concerns raised by the Civil Society on similar recommendations by the Working Group 
and Steering Committee Report on Tourism the Eleventh Plan Doc still recommends MICE tourism, 
and medical tourism which have either proved to be non-contributory to the local economy or against 
the basic needs to the local people. 

• With respect to Rural Tourism, its direct linkages to the local economy is yet to be proved. Unless 
community participation, consultation and dialogue are maintained and due precautionary measures 
are taken to reduce social, cultural and environmental impacts on local communities, there is every 
possibility of it mushrooming at every nook and corner without money spent on rural tourism being 
translated into local economy benefit. 

In this regard it is important to mention that the Endogenous Tourism Project - Rural Tourism Project 
(ETP-RTS), a collaboration of Government of India (Gol) and United Nations Development Project 
(UNDP) across 36 rural sites, in 20 states was a pilot project in this regard. Unless significant / 
sufficient time has not been given and processes not undertaken to complete the loop of learning and 
incorporate those learning at all levels, it is unlikely that rural tourism in the country shall actually lead 
to growth of the communities in the larger sense of the term Development. Necessary steps needs to 
be taken to see that instead of expanding rural tourism haphazardly and without proper guidelines, to 
concentrate on helping the sites already chosen and to form concrete ways forward. ETP-RTS was a 
unique project that moved away from the conventional infrastructure led tourism development to more 
community led tourism development and involved planning for tourism at sites. It called for Professionals' 
panel on various issues that are needed for community participation and development, institutional 
development and business plans. This planning for tourism needs to be incorporated into all aspects 
and form of tourism development. 

Creation of world-class infrastructure 

• A line of caution needs to be added on the proposal of Planning Commission of delegating private 
sector the responsibility of developing large revenue projects like convention centres, golf courses, 
tourist trains etc. Infrastructure led tourism attracts huge number of people both as investors and 
tourists. But this does not percolate into the local economy. Rather it has huge role in limiting 
access of local communities to natural resources. Such tourism does not lead to interaction with 
local communities and direct benefits to them are also meagre. Moreover since, the ultimate aim of 
private business operators (in all sectors) is to reap in maximum benefit, unless well regulated, 
there lies the danger of these operations flouting basic legislations related to air and water pollution, 
other environmental legislations, labour legislations applicable to those establishments, illegal 
encroachment, large scale benami land acquisition, flouting of the revenue laws of the state etc. In 
most places where tourism development has been infrastructure heavy, tourism has failed to benefit 
the local communities. This form of tourism promotes transferring power of decision making on 
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issues such a control of natural resources like water and land (on which the tourism industry is 
highly dependent on private developers. 

• Inspite of raising concerns and giving detailed critique on the issue, the Planning Commission supports 
the idea of Master Planning of destinations and circuits. The question arises-can/should the Planning 
Commission, who is charged with the responsibility of making assessment of all resources of the 
country, augmenting deficient resources, formulating plans for the most effective and balanced utilisation 
of resources 10 , recommend such processes that substitutes and prioritises tourism development plans 
over the general development plans in any area that is identified to be having tourism potential? Can 
the general development plan (the General Master Plan of any area formulated under the local Town 
and Country Planning Act) process be usurped in favour of prioritising and pushing tourism centric 
developments through Special Tourism Master Plans, thereby allowing the Tourism Department to 
override decisions and functions of other departments whose core mandates are related to overall 
development of the area? The identity and raison de'etre of a place cannot be tourism, communities 
cannot be converted to hosts, and tourism cannot be allowed to dictate the overall development 
process in any area. It can only be one of the factors in the development and economic process and 
cannot be given such overriding powers. Any such policy move calls for an intense public consultation 
and debate with the local people and their representatives. Such debate is already ongoing in Kerala. 

• A blanket increase in FSI for hotel properties is ill advised, as they would put high strain on local 
water supply, waste management, pollution and even congestion. Further, for sensitive ecological 
zones like coastal stretches and hill areas, a lower FSI has to be maintained to minimise adverse 
ecological impact. Further such a proposal is definitely against zoning regulations and construction 
bye-laws as hotel properties can come up in commercial, residential, coastal and all other zones as 
well. In highly sensitive ecological zones like the Andaman Islands, a higher FSI can prove disastrous 
for ecological sustainability. 

• Similar argument flows with respect to the proposal of granting home stay programmes under 
the Gol Scheme of 'Incredible India Bed & Breakfast', treatment as non-commercial. While 
these establishments will operate completely on commercial basis using water, electricity and 
other resources on a commercial fashion, why should it be allowed to pay taxes at non- 
commercial rates? 

• Interestingly apart from rural tourism, the Planning Commission does not advocate any form of 
consultation with local communities. A sector like tourism, which needs to be localised and site- 
specific to ensure maximum benefit and the least negative impacts, requires the consultative, 
regulatory and implementing powers to rest with local governing institutions and tourism cannot 
be prioritised over or override other developmental requirements of the area. Therefore, while we 
believe that many more states must understand the desirability of regulating tourism and conserving 
the areas that are frequented by people for tourism; we would urge that the basic tenets of 
democratic decentralisation, public consent and public good should be privileged. 

Taxation, Incentives and Concessions 

• While it is commonly held that 'hotels and hospitality' is one of the most over-taxed sectors, this 
is not entirely true. Rationalisation of taxes needs to maintain the fine balance between the actual 
subsidy needs of the industry and the revenue to state and local governments from tourism and 
hospitality sectors. While multiple taxation needs to be avoided and economic incentives are still 
needed to support local initiatives in tourism, we believe governments should not compromise on 
the role that the hospitality sector continues to play as an important source of revenue, especially 
for state and local governments. Today, with an increasing portfolio of investors entering tourism 
- including real estate giants, private hospitals, travel agencies and IT companies; the justification 
to give broad and wide-ranging tax concessions to all investment in tourism is not even persuasive 
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let alone valid. It might also be advantageous to address sustainability goals if the government 
could think of drawing up innovative tax schemes where subsidies and incentives are provided to 
genuinely sustainable or "responsible" tourism ventures that are energy saving, have stronger 
backward linkages to local economies and contribute to conservation. States like Kerala have 
already initiated processes such as these where industry could be made a partner in contributing 
to responsibility in tourism by positive incentives to those tourism establishments that leave the 
least ecological footprint or source from local markets thereby supporting the local agricultural 
economy base and other criteria. 

• The argument that tax holidays to the T&T Industry shall encourage investments from non-tourism 
sectors into tourism sector is not required in the present scenario. The Indian hotel and hospitality 
industry is on a boom. So much so, that capital is pouring in from other sectors with investors keen 
on making hay while the sun shines on tourism. EMAAR-MGF, Walt Disney, Reliance, Bombay 
Dyeing, ICICI Venture Funds, DLF, Prestige and several others are investing in hotel stocks and 
picking up shares in five star properties to make the most of this boom. 

• The Planning Commission talks about expanding the Ministry of Finance accorded tax incentive 
of 5 years for 2-star, 3-star and 4-star hotels in and around Delhi for the Commonwealth Games 
to all categories of hotels throughout the country. With the current high profit levels in the 
industry (largely on account of the demand-supply deficit) such heavy tax relief does not seem 
justified or prudent. Further, it is unacceptable that in a country with over 650 million farmers 
who do not get active government subsidy and support for their sustenance 11 , the government 
must shower subsidies on the tourism industry! Such heavy rationalisation of taxes might turn 
into a significant revenue loss for state governments especially, for whom luxury tax and 
entertainment tax are important tools of fiscal policy. On the recommendation of the Planning 
Commission that State Governments should rationalise their taxes it is important that state 
governments should respond to it only after evaluating if it is financially in a position to afford 
such rationalisation or not as their exchequer gets directly affected by losses of revenue by 
such rationalisation of taxes. 

Certain other major concerns with respect to the report as was highlighted in 
our critique of the Working Group Report and Steering Committee Report on 
Tourism 

The "Tourism Section" of the Eleventh Plan Doc does not put any focus on certain issues. This particular 
point was also brought in focus with detailed discussion in the critique of the Working Group Report 12 . 
The Eleventh Plan Doc on the "Tourism Section" does not delve into the interconnection and impacts 
of tourism on 

• Women in Tourism 

• Indigenous People and Tourism 

• Other marginalised sections like dalits and to people with disabilities and tourism 

• Climate Change and Tourism 

Conclusion 

We hope the above analysis will make the Planning Commission re-think about how tourism can be 
widened through democratic principles of people's participation and consultation, ensure that tourism 
actually proves to be beneficial to all and a true tool of holistic development and it's impacts are 
marginalised. 
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We appeal to the Planning Commission to consider an approach that is more broad-based and inclusive 
in the creation of its documents. We urge it to keep in view that the marketing, promotion and growth of 
tourism is certainly important. But alongside, who grows, who benefits, who is harmed by its unrestricted 
and unregulated growth, is tourism non-exploitative, is it socially just and equitable, are its processes of 
planning and implementation democratic -these are equally important concerns. We look forward to see 
Planning Commission playing a more meaningful role in restructuring the Eleventh Plan Doc and 
recommending Gol to ensure that tourism is truly inclusive and people centred. 
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No more holidays 
from accountability! 



We Need Stronger Environmental Regulation for Tourism 

EQUATIONS statement on World Tourism Day, 27 September 2008 



There is no ecosystem on our living planet that has not felt tourism's footprints. While the fact that 
tourism has negative impacts on the environment and on indigenous & local communities is widely 
acknowledged, practically nothing is being done to check these undesirable impacts. Furthermore, 
tourism is increasingly being located in natural areas that are frontier, inaccessible, untouched, critical 
in terms of their biodiversity, and ecologically fragile. 

Current national policies and tourism policies of various states and union territories in India prioritise 
infrastructure driven tourism, and rarely address issues of impacts, regulation, and management. The 
scenario is not very different with environmental and forest laws prevalent in the country today. 
Environmental regulation in tourism is weak, and even what exists is flouted with impunity, by both 
policy makers themselves and the tourism industry. 

The National Environment Policy 2006 in fact promotes ecotourism in many fragile ecosystems and 
overlooks the negative impacts that tourism brings in. In the area of climate change, again the Ministry 
of Tourism seems more concerned about the potential loss of tourist arrivals than about tourism's 
negative climate change impacts. Protected Areas (PAs) like national parks, wildlife sanctuaries and 
biosphere reserves are seeing increasing intensive tourism development under the guise of "ecotourism". 
While the Wild Life (Protection) Act 1972 does allow tourists into Protected Areas, it clearly disallows 
commercial establishments. The Indian Board for Wildlife, the apex advisory body in the field of Wildlife 
Conservation in the country, in its XXI meeting in January 2002 resolved "lands falling within 10 km. of 
the boundaries of National Parks and Sanctuaries should be notified as eco-fragile zones under section 
3(v) of the Environment (Protection) Act and Rule 5 Sub-rule 5(viii) & (x) of the Environment (Protection) 
Rules". Despite this, a rash of tourism establishments are found cheek by jowl in the immediate 
periphery of every Protected Area of repute like Corbett, Ranthombore, Bandhavgarh, Kanha, Rajiv 
Gandhi - Nagarahole, Bandipura, Mudumalai, and Periyar. 

Under the Forest (Conservation) Act, 1980, section 2(d), non-forestry activity is prohibited in a forest 
area, except with the approval of the Central Government. Thus tourism enters the forests though a 
devious route! In this case, a proviso on explanation of "non-forest purpose" lays down that it does not 
include any work relating to or ancillary to conservation. Using the argument that revenues from tourism 
could potentially be used for conservation, tourism has pushed itself into forest areas, though it is 
clearly a non- forest purpose. The Board of the Kerala Forest Development Corporation Ltd. has gone 
one step further in its recent decision to include tourism as one of its core activities. They have 
decided "to carry on tourism activities including Eco Tourism, Farm Tourism, Forest Tourism, Health 
Tourism etc. and to establish necessary infrastructure such as Hostels, Hotels Tourist Houses, Museum, 
Zoo, Hospitals, and Health Clubs etc. for the purpose, and to act as travel agents, tour operators etc 
for promotion of tourism activities. "However, while rolling out the red carpet for tourism, the displacement 
of adivasis and traditional forest dwellers who have been the conservators of forests for centuries has 
not been seen as problematic by the same policy makers. The recent Forest Rights Act has been the 
only glimmer of hope for these forest people to claim their historic rights to the forest. 
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It is a well-recorded fact that the first push for dilution of the Coastal Regulation Zone Notification, 
1991 (issued under the Environment (Protection) Act, 1986) came from the tourism industry, with 
repeated demands for the relaxation of the "no development zone". Subsequently, with over 20 
amendments (read dilutions), in the battle between development and the coastal ecology, development 
won hands down. CRZ norms have been flouted blatantly by the tourism industry in all coastal states 
including in ecologically fragile ecosystems like the Andaman Islands. The push to "allow " tourism 
infrastructure to be built in violation of coastal zoning regulations has received overt support from 
policy makers and planners at the state and centre, with regulations are seen as archaic and "anti- 
development" . 

A classic case of the holiday from accountability is tourism's exemption from the Environmental Impact 
Assessment (EIA) Notification (also under the Environment (Protection) Act, 1986). EIA for projects 
was made mandatory in India in 1 994 with the objective to predict environment impact of projects , find 
ways and means to reduce adverse impacts, and if these impacts were too high, to disallow such 
projects. The Ministry of Environment and Forest's new Notification in 2006, has removed tourism 
projects from the mandatory list requiring the conduct of EIA and clearance from the Central Government. 
This is a retrograde step, as the negative impacts environmental, social, economic and political of 
tourism projects on local communities has been established conclusively. 



On the World Tourism Day, 2008 we call for accountability by the tourism industry and 
stringent environmental regulation for tourism in India. 



We demand that national and state government reclaim their regulatory 
role by 

• Seriously considering the negative and destructive impacts of tourism on the environment and 
indigenous & local communities and incorporating these in tourism policies and planning frameworks 

• Setting up mechanisms that involve local communities and local governments to monitor the impacts 
of tourism. We ask that research and monitoring for such impact assessment be privileged. 

• Regulating tourism growth taking into consideration ecological and social carrying capacity of 
locations. 

• Adopting people-centred tourism planning and policy formulation to reduce environmental impacts 
of tourism; 

• Formulating policies that are geared to preserving and conserving the natural environments rather 
than opening them up for relentless exploitation by development activities including tourism; 

• In the light of unchecked proliferation of tourism into newer and fragile areas, taking steps to check 
access and growth, including moratoriums wherever required on the entry of tourism; 

• Strengthening regulation and laws to ensure the protection of ecosystems and customary rights of 
indigenous & local communities; In this regard: 

♦ disallowing proliferation of tourism establishments on the peripheries on forest, protected areas 

♦ strengthening the CRZ Notification, 1991, dealing sternly with violations and scrapping the 
proposal to replace the CRZ Notification, 1991 with the CMZ Notification 

♦ reinstating tourism in the list of the developmental activities that require environmental clearances 
under the EIA Notification, 2006 
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We demand that the tourism and travel industry walk their talk on their 
commitment to the environment by 

• Respecting and complying with laws and regulations to ensure long term sustainable equitable and 
sensible tourism and not only pushing for short term rewards 

• Demonstrating environmentally responsible practices by adopting codes of conduct on spatial spread, 
design and architecture, use of material for construction, renewable energy use, low carbon footprints, 
low resource use, responsible waste management and respect for local culture , practices and 
sensibilities. 
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Land Banks are Land Grabs 

Going by the number and intensity of protests against displacement under way in various parts of the 
world, land acquisition for infrastructure, mining, mega tourism projects and industrial projects has 
become a highly contentious issue. 

Land is now the main site of struggle as popular movements confront predatory capital, which can only 
accumulate through dispossession. Land conversions for large-scale tourism complexes and golf courses 
are unreasonable and irresponsible. The lure of quick cash has lead to appropriation of all kinds of 
lands for mega commercial ventures like tourism and real estate projects resulting in significantly 
diverting the amount of land suitable for food production, particularly in Third World countries. 

Not only do "land grabs" by resort and real estate developers pose a rampant problem the world over, 
"sea grabs" for the development of commercial water-based tourism activities such as cruising, boating 
and diving, have also become common place. The rapid proliferation of mega-resorts that often include 
hotels, residential housing, golf courses, marinas, shopping centres, entertainment facilities and even 
landing strips for private jets, wreaks havoc on the natural environment, affects the lives and livelihoods 
of millions of small-scale farmers and fisher-folk around the world. 

Tourism's Hollow Claims 

Contrary to the claims of industry and government leaders that tourism brings progress and prosperity 
to poor regions, in most poor and developing countries the lure of investment, unregulated nature of 
tourism and support of global neo-liberal economic forces has resulted in the State withdrawing from 
economic activities that leads to overall growth and development. The State has taken up the role of 
facilitating private players. The sole objective of these private players is to earn maximum profit at 
minimum cost. The income/ profit generated from these tourism operations remains in few hands and 
do not trickle down to benefit the local communities. 

Efforts to battle hunger and poverty, in these countries, are being undermined by the massive land use 
change from food-producing land and marine areas to tourism zones. According to a joint study by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO) and the World Bank conducted in the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), smallholders in the traditional farming system, who 
are typically poor and unlikely to survive the aggressive wave of globalization, account for more than 
80% of the agricultural population. This shows how important the production of staple food is for the 
economic and rural development in this region. 

Instead of further boosting unproductive and unsustainable tourism and service sectors, governments 
need to secure the livelihoods of small farmers and fisher-folk. As many countries in the South are 
already experiencing the impacts of climate change - in the form of more frequent and severe droughts 
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and floods, for example -, governments should no longer give approval or even subsidize the construction 
of luxurious hotels, villas and golf courses. Such projects are not only devouring much-needed agricultural 
lands but also put additional stress on natural resources that in these times of warming climate must 
be preserved in order to sustain the lives and livelihoods of their population. 

The New Colonizers 

Huge tracts of arable land in some of the world's poorest and hungriest countries are being privatized 
and consolidated by national and multinational corporations. Often, they are declared special economic 
zones (SEZ) to produce cash crops or industrial goods for export to affluent countries or entertainment 
zones. The most scenic and pristine coastal, marine and mountain areas are taken over for tourism 
and real estate development catering to the rich, upmarket tourists. 

In response to the looming crisis, the Philippine government in April 2008 decided to temporarily halt 
the conversion of agricultural lands for property development and other uses amid concerns it needs to 
protect its paddy fields to meet a growing demand for rice. But it is doubtful whether the order to put on 
hold the development of farmland into resort and residential sites, golf courses and shopping malls are 
being properly enforced because it would effectively counter the government's plans to turn the entire 
country into a tourism zone. To achieve this goal, the Philippine Senate also passed in April 2008 the 
Tourism Act 2008, which makes it even easier for transnational corporations (TNCs) to take over land 
for tourism expansion. The Tourism Act 2008 expands the powers of the TNCs to exploit people, 
culture and natural resources for tourism purposes. 

The Last Rebels? 

'We have hundreds of kilometers of beaches that aren't developed, and it's a waste,' said the then 
Honduran Tourism Secretary (IHT), Ana Abarca in 2001 . 'We want strong tourism. We are going after 
the sun and the beach.'" 

These hundreds of kilometers of beautiful turquoise water and white-sand beaches, however, are by no 
means abandoned. A large part of this Honduran Caribbean coast has been home to dozens of Garifuna 
communities for over 200 years. 

Such struggle for the control of Garifuna territories began over 15 years ago. "Starting in 1992, the 
Marbella Tourist Corporation and foreign investors, in complicity with local authorities and military 
personnel, began usurping property rights within the Triunfo de la Cruz community. Facing the risk of 
losing communal land titles, local and national organizations came together to expose the corruption 
and managed so suspend the fraudulent operations." 

Today, the Marbella project remains at a standstill. In recent years, Garifuna activists have been living 
under a state of siege receiving innumerable death threats, having homes burned down, and have had 
three community members assassinated. 

The neoliberal model for development, in which the Honduran structures of power base themselves in, 
has identified the Caribbean Coast, and in particular Tela Bay, as the perfect place to develop a mega- 
tourist industry: Beautiful "wasted" beaches - as described by Abarca - populated by relatively few 
people (already perceived as exotic, easily persuaded, and who can offer entertainment as well as 
cheap labour) make up the perfect wish list for those within the structures of power. 

Staying true to a pattern that seems to repeat itself endlessly in the Americas when it comes to the 
development of a Mega-project, the opinions of the local residents has not even been considered. "We 
don't want the mega tourist industry here," says Miriam Miranda, Executive Committee member of 
OFRANEH (Black Fraternal Organization of Honduras), the most prominent organisation representing 
the Garifuna people. "Why do these people come to take our resources? They are not welcome". 
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A Tale of Impunity 

Yucatan activist Nancy de Rosa, the coordinator of the Society of Akumal's Vital Ecology (SAVE) and 
long-time campaigner against environmentally harmful resort and golf course projects, raises the alarm 
loud and clear about yet another vital turtle nesting beach, another mangrove forest, another stretch of 
important coastal area in Mexico being threatened by a mega tourism project. According to Nancy de 
Rosa, .since 1998, SAVE has been trying to protect the fragile ecosystems along the Quintana Roo 
Coastline of the Yucatan Peninsula, south of Cancun from unsustainable development. 

The unique landscape includes water-filled caves and caverns ('cenotes'), mangrove forests, beaches 
and reefs. But tourism development now appears out of control. There are presently 17 golf courses 
operating along the eastern Mexican coastline, 5 are under construction, and more may be in the 
planning stage. 

A Tale of Impunity' documents the history of this notorious project - an environmentally devastating 
mega-tourism complex of the Bahia Principe Hotel Group- Gran Hotel Bahia Principe and their mega- 
golf resort development Naj K'aax that comprises of three hotels - Bahia Principe Akumal, Coba and 
Tulum - and a real estate development including a 27-hole golf course. Despite all evidence and 
reports being produced by SAVE, local and federal authorities have not only failed to properly investigate 
the case; there are also reasons to suspect that government officials are collaborating with Bahia 
Principe in order to discredit and intimidate the environmental watchdogs. 

"Private" Hill Stations 

in Maharashtra, India "free India's first and largest private hill station" is being flaunted in lavish 
advertisements. Spread over 5,058 hectares, the hill station Lavasa, being promoted by Lavasa 
Corporation, is coming up on the backwaters of government-owned Warasgaon dam in the Western 
Ghats. The company's dreams, however, have become a nightmarish experience for 18 villages from 
where the land has been "acquired" to develop Lavasa. 

Firstly, these 1 8 villages are mostly inhabited by tribals and their lands here are termed as ceiling land. 
According to the law of the land, such ceiling land can neither be transferred nor sold. But the Maharashtra 
government has issued special resolutions to ensure that the ceiling land can be acquired for developing 
Lavasa. Secondly, most tribal families whose lands have been acquired have either been cheated by 
local agents or had their land records changed, received cheques that bounced. The few who hold on 
strong to their lands are being threatened and live in constant fear for their life. Thirdly, the Corporation 
has already constructed one private dam resulting in there being no drinking or irrigation water downstream 
for farmers. Lastly, Lavasa has not taken any environmental impact assessment (EIA) clearance. 
Lavasa's spokesperson defending the move says "this is a tourism project situated at a height of 1 ,000 
metres above sea level, hence does not need an Environmental Impact Assessment (EIA) clearance." 

Fuelling Organized Crime 

It has been common knowledge for many years that big money from the global shadow economy (e.g. 
drug, arms smuggling, human trafficking) has significantly boosted the construction of mega-resorts. 
In 1 980s, Japanese anti-golf course campaigners warned that the yakuza, the Japanese mafia, was a 
significant factor behind the resort and golf course boom in the Asia Pacific region. And Polly Pattulo 
writes in her book 'Last Resorts - the cost of tourism in the Caribbean', "Tourism coexists with organized 
crime in a kind of symbiotic relationship, and the US State Department reports also emphasize this 
link between tourism, money-laundering and offshore-banking." She further reports about numerous 
shady business deals on Caribbean islands, involving real estates , hotels or villas, casinos or catering 
firms as well as airlines, "each one an intrinsic part of the tourist industry". 
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Similar links are becoming more and more evident in Goa, on the Western Coast of India, where mafia, 
drugs land sharks linked with Russian tourists make a heady cocktail. 

As in the Caribbean, the Southeast Asian tourism industry provides the perfect infrastructure in which 
organized crime can flourish. The daily network of planes, cruise ships and yachts makes it easy for 
smugglers and other criminals to operate. Resorts and real estates boasting marinas or landing strips 
for private planes make it particularly convenient to illegally trans-ship people and goods across borders. 
As Phuket in southern Thailand has become known as a hub for traffickers, for example, Thai police 
last year imposed stricter controls on marinas in Phuket in order to curb the illegal trade. 

It is time to demand an end to the global mega-resort and real estate boom. Land and natural resources 
are part of our collective commons and should belong to all people in a country. They must be preserved 
and used wisely to benefit local communities, particularly in these times of crisis and uncertainties. 
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Close Down the 
Trivandrum Golf Course 

Joint Statement from Kerala Tourism Watch, 
Equations & Kabani - The other Direction 



KERALA TOURISM WATCH a coalition of civil society activists and local communities, EQUATIONS 
and KABANI - the other direction, has urged the Kerala government to wind up the Trivandrum golf 
club and abandon its golf course. The coalition believes that the environmental and social impacts 
warrant a more fundamental approach of dissolution rather than changing the ownership from private 
to public. 

The golf courses are being increasingly brought in to focus due to the environmental and social problems 
that they engender. Everywhere in the world golf courses have been a major threat for local communities 
primarily in terms of uncontrolled ground water depletion. Trivandrum golf course for example has been 
reportedly consuming lakhs of litres of water every day to maintain the grass turf. Conservative estimates 
by various international agencies show that an 18-hole golf course would consume 50 lakh liters of 
water a day, enough for nearly 1 0,000 families in a state like Kerala. We must remember that the water 
consumption by the Coca Cola plant at Plachimada had been 5 lakh liters a day. It is hardly surprising 
that the arrears towards water charges of Trivandrum Golf Club ran in to several lakhs of rupees. At a 
time when the common people in the city face acute water shortage, maintaining a golf course with 
direct and indirect state subsidies violate principles of social justice. 

The argument that the golf courses would promote tourism in the state is completely unfounded. While 
we are critical of state's tourism policies in general we would like to point out that this argument is 
particularly flawed. Studies have shown that tourists visiting destinations in developing countries including 
India belong to the low spending segment of international travelers. It is unlikely that they will be 
interested in golf. Alternatively golf courses will not be an adequate incentive for high spending travelers 
to visit destinations in poor countries. Allowing golf courses to flourish disregarding their environmental 
and social impacts will only serve the interest of the local elites. 

We understand that the government has been forced to take over the golf course in Trivandrum 
due to repeated failures on the part the club to comply with the administrative, legal and social 
requirements. However, taking over the club from its current leadership while the space could 
continue to be used as golf course will not bring any fundamental change. 

The coalition demands that government should take back this valuable property and sees this opportunity 
to convert it into a bio diversity park. The coalition strongly condemns the attempt by club authorities 
to use the tourism facade to legitimise their elitist biases and vested interests. 

No more golf courses should be allowed in Kerala while the existing ones should be immediately 
closed down. In this connection we demand the closure of Trivandrum and Kochi golf courses and 
shelving of the proposed one in Nedumbassery. We note with extreme concern that the Nedumbassery 
project involves land acquired by evicting local people in the name of Nedumbassery international 
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airport. Tourism department and government of Kerala should pay attention to the concerns raised by 
national and international movements which oppose golf courses on environmental and social grounds. 

The coalition would initiate a state level campaign with the support of civil society organizations to 
highlight the harmful impacts of golf courses and for abandoning all golf course projects in the state. 
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proposal of promoting the 
North- East as a destination 
to Leave Travel Concession 
(LTC) travellers 



Dear Shri Aiyer, 

We the undersigned would like to bring to your notice some concerns in connection with the proposal 
of the DoNER Ministry to actively promote the Northeast as a tourism destination for government 
officials travelling on Leave Travel Concession (LTC). According to media reports the ministry hopes 
that the arrival of government officials and their families on leave to North East will give a much 
needed jump start to tourism in the region. According to DoNER this move will give rise to a "footfall" 
of 7000 tourists 1 . 

While visiting different parts of this beautiful country is indeed a desirable thing, we would like to draw 
your attention to the fact that such moves can have unintended and even disastrous consequences as 
the recent case of the Andamans Islands only proves. EQUATIONS, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
INTACH, Kalpavriksh and Society for Andaman & Nicobar Ecology have been engaged on a research 
project titled "Building a base for advocating Sustainable Tourism in the Andamans". The research 
examines the current status of tourism in the islands and assesses its social, cultural, economic, 
environmental and institutional impacts. The research aims at assessing proposed tourism development 
in the Andamans in the light of sustainable development of Andaman Islands vis-a-vis tourism. 

As a part of the research (which is slated for completion in March 2008) a very critical dimension that 
has come to the fore is the impact of the Ministry of Tourism's promotional efforts post the Tsunami of 
December 2004 to "bring tourists back to the Islands". The Government of India, in May 2005 issued a 
Memorandum (No. 31011/3/2005-Estt. (A)) relaxing LTC Rules such that all central government 
employees could avail their LTC to the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in place of their home town. It 
further permitted Group-A and Group-B government employees to avail of this facility via air from either 
Kolkata or Chennai 2 . With this relaxation, the number of domestic tourist which was 30,225 in 2005 
rose to 1 ,18,648 in 2006, of which majority were those traveling to the Andamans by availing LTC. 

As a result, now on an average 700 LTC travellers visit Andamans in a single day. What is observed is 
that LTC travelers visit the Islands as part of a packaged tour usually arranged for them by a tour 
operator in their city in association with a travel agency based in Port Blair. Many stay in budget 
accommodation or mid-range hotels in Port Blair and spend most of their time sight-seeing in and 
around Port Blair. It has been reported that many stay in hired homes Their travel, stay and food being 
all pre-planned and taken care of, there is little direct perceivable link to the local economy and all 
benefits that would accrue would be indirectly through their stay in their accommodation units or 
through tour operating agencies. It seems that the main beneficiary of this scheme was the private 
airlines! However, the pressure exerted on resources is huge. Andamans (particularly Port Blair and 
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Havelock) already has a huge water crisis and the influx of large number of LTC travelers worsened the 
situation considerable. Also the pressure on infrastructure - inter island boat connectivity which is 
already strained faces even more pressure due to the sudden influx and demand of tourists. We also 
understand that the wisdom of the move to promote tourism through opening up of LTC facilities is 
being questioned as the new Tourism Policy being drafted by the Department of Information, Publicity 
and Tourism (Andaman & Nicobar Islands Administration) indicates. 

There is another dimension to this issue which also merits flagging off. Since July 2007, LTC travellers, 
largely from the 6 steel plants of Bhilai, Bokaro, Rourkela, Durgapur and Tata Steel City in Jamshedpur 
began visiting the Islands in large numbers due the policy directives that facilitated this, it is alleged 
(by the Andaman and Nicobar Chamber of Commerce) that many LTC travelers came not because of 
an interest in the ecology and natural beauty of the Islands but to collect a cash back offer offered by 
few travel agencies who were abusing the LTC system. Discussions as well as media reports point to 
the resentment of local people and tourism industry in the Islands as travellers began opting to stay in 
cheap, low-cost accommodation (largely of the paying guest variety) in Port Blair such that occupancy 
rates in hotels in Port Blair plummeted to 20% in the months from July - September. In addition, the 
mass booking (and blocking) of airline tickets by these travel agencies resulted in a serious problem of 
others accessing economy fare tickets or forced to buy them at very high prices. 

The Andaman and Nicobar Chamber of Commerce staged an organised protest and campaign in the 
month of September 2007 appealing to authorities at the A&NI Administration and central government 
to put an end to this practice. On World Tourism Day 27th September 2007, hoteliers in Andamans 
observed a black day in protest against this promotional move as it offered little local benefit. 33 

Sir, we would like to draw your attention to some similarities to the North East region's situation. The 
positioning of tourism in any region must take into account a variety of factors- the nature of the 
tourism product, its suitability in terms of sustainability and impact (social, economic environmental 
etc) the aspirations, constraints and desire of local communities, the availability of adequate infrastructure 
and human capacity to engage in such forms of tourism and last but not the least - clear tangible 
benefits to local communities and the local economy. Evidence around the world has shown that mere 
footfalls are no guarantee of sustainable tourism and /or benefits to local community. We fear that this 
move by DoNER if not posited against many of these factors would lead to a boomerang as the 
evidence of the Andamans Island clearly demonstrates. Like the case of the Andamans, the question 
arises, what actual benefit it will bring to the local communities in the North East? 

We urge your ministry to seriously reconsider this proposal and study it in the light of these experiences 
and the demonstrable benefits. We hope that you will consider the case we are placing before you 
with due seriousness and look forward to a response, as well as an opportunity to take these 
discussions further. 

We the undersigned 

1. Bamang Anthony, Arunachal Citizens' Rights, Arunachal 

2. EQUATIONS, Bangalore 

3. James Pochury, Pochury (Naga), Nagaland 

4. Jillangamba Yengkhom, Manipur 

5. Jiten Yumnam, Citizens Concern for Dams and Development, Manipur 

6. Kinderson Pamei, Manipur 

7. Nandini Thockchom, Forum for Indigenous Perspectives and Action, Manipur 

8. Onil Kshetrimayum, Reach Out, NE India 

9. Ramananda Wangkheirakpam, North East Peoples Alliance on Trade Finance and Development, 
NE India 
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lO.Ramthing Kasar, Buffalo, Manipur 
H.Ravindranath, River Basin Friends 

The news report on "Hoteliers Protest against Low Budget Andaman Tourism" 

Copy to 

1 . All Officers of the Ministry for Development of the North Eastern Region (DoNER), Government of 
India 

2. Resident Commissioners of North Eastern States 

3. Steering Committee Members of Ministry of Development of North Eastern Region and Home 
Affairs 

4. Minister and Officials of the Ministry of Tourism, Government of India 

5. Secretaries of the Department of Tourism, North Eastern States 

6. Members of the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Tourism, Transport and Culture 

7. Members of Parliament from North- Eastern States. 



Endnotes 



Refer "Promoting LTC Visits to the North- East" The New Indian Express, Bangalore, 15th January 2008. 

CCS (LTC) Rules, 1988 - Visit to Andaman & Nicobar Islands instead of Home Town LTC and travel by air from Kolkata 
or Chennai to Port Blair and back - relaxation thereof, Official Memorandum, Ministry of Personnel, Public Grievances 
and Pensions, Government of India, 25th May 2005. http://persmin.gov.in/cirular_reports/estt/estt(A)/LTC%20to% 
20Port%20Blair.htm 

Hoteliers Protest against Low Budget Andaman Tourism, Sept 27 2007, http://in.reuters.com/article/businessNews/ 
idlNlndia-29748020070927, (accessed as on Nov 22 2007). Also enclosed herewith. 
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DearShri Yechury and members of the PSC, 

We would like to bring to your notice some concerns in connection to the media reports (Times of India 
03 May 2008 Curbs on NE, Andamans visits may be lifted), which indicate that the Parliamentary 
Standing Committee on Tourism (PSC) has directed the Home Ministry to review the Restricted Area 
Permit, Protected Area Permit and the Inner Line Permit (RAP/PAP/ILP) to encourage tourism. Media 
reports also pointed out that the Planning Commission has also suggested in the 11 Five-year Plan 
Report of the Working Group on Tourism that these restrictions be removed. 

We quote from the media reports 

"The Parliamentary Committee pointed out that "foreign tourists are an important component of tourists 
who wish to visit the country, especially the north-eastern states, Andaman and Nicobar Islands and 
Lakshwadeep. The restrictions on foreigners to stay beyond the permitted period and visiting only 
select islands and regions have discouraged foreign tourists in the country." 

The committee has recommended that the restriction on the number of foreigners and the areas they 
are permitted to visit should be lifted. 

"The committee recommends the tourism ministry to vigorously pursue the matter of review of 
liberalisation of the entire RAP/PAP/ILP regime at the highest level in the home ministry which act as 
a hindrance to the growth and development of domestic and international tourism to those regions, "the 
report said." 

Our concerns are around the following issues 

1. The political sensitivity and security issues linked to these regions 

2. The lack of clear tourism strategies and lack of data and data based analysis (economic, tourist 
profile and arrivals, employment and revenues based data) on which such plans and recommendations 
are made 

3. The lack of processes of consultation of local people prior to these recommendations being made 

4. Issues of carrying capacity and ecological sensitivity which need to be also kept in mind if tourism 
is sustainable. 
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These concerns undoubtedly would apply differently to the North Eastern region, of our country and to the 
Andaman and Nicobar islands. Even within these regions it must be recognized that there is no homogeneity 
of contexts, demographies, and histories. Sir, you will agree that the broad geographical categorization is 
also helpful only to a limited extent. 

Both the North Eastern region and A& Nl have particular geo-political significance and strategic locational 
significance. The A & Nl has the presence of significant military bases of the three forces and is still a 
Union Territory in spite of a strong demand for statehood from the local communities. A recent media 
report suggested that this demand may not be met in the light of its strategic military significance. 

The need to open up several more islands in the Andamans to tourism by removing the RAP is questionable 
primarily on the grounds of ecological fragility. Recent research on the status of tourism by EQUATIONS 
and collaborating organisations in the Islands has only reaffirmed that the lack of adherence to regulations 
has severely threatened ecological sustainability of the islands already open to tourism. Furthermore , 
without a clear strategy and clear positioning of tourism a mere "opening " up will not ensure either that 
the desired purist profile will actually come in , or that local people will benefit. We urge that such 
"opening up" and liberalization of RAP regimes be done with a clear assessment of the real gains and 
attendant strategies and not based on wishful thinking. It must be recognized and admitted that wishful 
thinking has not helped tourism in the Andamans thus far. 

In the case of the North East again, we are quite surprised that neither the Ministry of Tourism nor the 
Parliamentary Standing committee has taken a position on the Armed Forces Special Protection Act. 
The AFSPA, which is operative in "disturbed areas", including large parts of the Northeast region of 
India and Jammu and Kashmir, gives security forces wide-ranging powers, including the power to use 
lethal force in contravention of international standards. The call to repeal this draconian act unconditionally 
has been made by large number of human rights and other civil society organisations in the country 
and internationally, on the basis of a clear record of longstanding and continuing human rights abuse in 
the region. 

The AFSPA contains provisions which contravene, either directly or by granting perpetrators impunity, 
key human rights including the right to life, the right to be free from torture and other ill-treatment, the 
right to be free from arbitrary deprivation of liberty and the right to remedy and reparation. These 
rights are enshrined in international law and standards, including the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights, to which India is a state party. Given such a long standing struggle by its own 
citizens, that tourism been seen as the new peace broker and justifying the liberalization of the ILP 
is indeed ironic. 

Furthermore, the proposals about liberalizing the ILP and related legislations needs to take into 
account the complex political realities of many parts of the North East, ethnic strife, political 
movements of various shades, insurgency, self- determination and freedom struggles, the human 
and humanitarian problems of migrants and refugees as well as the realities of economic crises, 
poor connectivity, drugs and arms trafficking and HIV AIDS. Tourism policy makers and planners 
must take these realities into account. 

However, what we believe is most important is the processes of consulting people about their needs 
, priorities and aspirations and the recognition that something like tourism must be pushed only if it 
is a priority and makes sense to local people and after they have had the opportunity of understanding 
its pros and cons. Both the North East and the Andamans have seen top- down development plans 
that have backfired, and there is no reason to believe that a top-down imposition of tourism is going 
to work. 

The positioning of tourism in any region must take into account a variety of factors - the nature of the 
tourism product, its suitability in terms of sustainability and impact (social, economic environmental etc) 
the aspirations, constraints and desire of local communities, the availability of adequate infrastructure 
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and human capacity to engage in such forms of tourism and last but not the least - clear tangible benefits 
to local communities and the local economy. Evidence around the world has shown that mere footfalls 
are no guarantee of sustainable tourism and/or benefits to local community. The question arises, what 
actual benefit will the removal of permits bring to the local communities in these proposed regions? 

We urge the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Transport, Tourism & Culture to seriously reconsider 
their proposal in the light of these concerns 

Copy to 

1 . All Officers of the Ministry for Development of the North Eastern Region (DoNER), Government of 
India 

2. Resident Commissioners of North Eastern States 

3. Steering Committee Members of Ministry of Development of North Eastern Region and Home 
Affairs 

4. Minister and Officials of the Ministry of Tourism, Government of India 

5. Secretaries of the Department of Tourism, North Eastern States 

6. Members of the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Tourism, Transport and Culture 

7. Members of Parliament from North- Eastern States. 

Reference - Media Report 

Curbs on NE, Andamans visits may be lifted 

3 May 2008, 01 1 2 hrs 1ST TNN 

http://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/lndia/Curbs_on_NE_Andamans_visits_may_be_lifted/articleshow/ 

3005908.cms 

NEW DELHI: A House panel has raised the controversial issue of restricted area permit and inner line 
permit that virtually puts tracts of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands and the north-eastern states out of 
the tourism circuit. 

The Parliamentary Committee on Tourism, headed by CPM leader Sitaram Yechury, has directed the 
home ministry to review these permits to encourage tourism. As reported by TOI, the Planning 
Commission had recently also suggested that these restrictions be done away with. 

The Parliamentary Committee pointed out that "foreign tourists are an important component of tourists 
who wish to visit the country, especially the north-eastern states, Andaman and Nicobar Islands and 
Lakshwadeep. The restrictions on foreigners to stay beyond the permitted period and visiting only 
select islands and regions has discouraged foreign tourists in the country." 

The committee has recommended that the restriction on the number of foreigners and the areas they 
are permitted to visit should be lifted. 

"The committee recommends the tourism ministry to vigorously pursue the matter of review of 
liberalisation of the entire RAP/PAP/ILP regime at the highest level in the home ministry which act as 
a hindrance to the growth and development of domestic and international tourism to those regions," the 
report said. 

The House panel has expressed concern over the poor road connectivity to prime tourism destinations. 

"Many tourist destinations are away from national highways and there is lack of road connectivity of the 
desired standard," the committee has observed. It has recommended that the Centre allocate sufficient 
funds to state roads under the Central Road Fund Scheme. 

The panel has also pulled up the Planning Commission and the finance ministry for not providing 
enough budget to the ministry. It has recommended a step up in the budget so that the goals outlined 
in the 11th Plan period are met. 
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